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What Lies Beyond YOUR HORIZON? 


OUNG MAN, what awaits you in the long years 

that lie ahead? Perhaps you are one of the thou- 
sands of young Americans who, in June. will graduate 
from high school. Many of you are going to be 
shocked by the conditions of unemployment existing 
in the civilian world. You are going to be confronted 
by a lot of ‘“‘No Help Wanted” signs. 


And even if you are successful in obtaining employ- 
ment, you'll likely be embittered by the nose-to-the- 
grindstone routine in vogue in most business organiza- 
tions. 


Give a thought to the Coast Guard as a career! In 
the Coast Guard you'll find activity; you'll find in- 
teresting and lively work. Whether you are on a cutter 
at sea or serving ashore you will have a position of re- 
sponsibility in the Coast Guard. 


How much do you make now? Chances are you'll 
do better in the Coast Guard. Salaries range from $75 
to over $400 a month—but expenses covered by Coast 
Guard allowances add up to several thousand a year. 


Can you retire—with an income for life? You can 
in the Coast Guard. Investigate this annuity — it’s 
your guaranty of sccurity. For example a Chief Petty 
Officer can retire with as much as $220.50 a month— 
for life! 


Are you making progress in your job? You can in 
the Coast Guard. You get automatic pay increases and 
ample opportunity to advance. Remember it’s a smaller 
service where ability is recognized with many schools 
available for technical training. 


Add them all up—good pay, opportunities to travel, 
learn and progress with lifetime security and you'll 
find it worth your while to check your future in the 
United States Coast Guard! 





Little Leonard Snyder of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., broke all known speed 
records in becoming a part owner 
of the Bell Telephone business. 


Minutes after he was born on 
December 28, 1951, his proud father 
telephoned the news to his aunt. 
She was so delighted that she im- 
mediately telephoned an order for 
five shares of Araerican Telephone 


This is Leonard A. Snyder, photographed at eight weeks 


BABY BECOMES PART OWNER OF A. T. & T. 
WHEN ONLY THIRTY-TWO MINUTES OLD 


and Telegraph Company stock for 
the new arrival. Thirty-two minutes 
after Leonard was born, the stock 
was purchased in his name. 


He’s much younger than the aver- 
age A. T. & T. shareholder, of 
course. But in the number of shares 
he owns, he’s just like thousands 
and thousands of others. For about 
half of a!l the owners of A. T. & T. 


are small shareholders, with ten 
shares or less. 

The 1,100,000 owners of the Bell 
Telephone business are people of 
all ages, from all walks of life, in 
every part of the United States. 

Thousands of churches, hospitals, 
schools and libraries and three hun- 
dred and fifty insurance companies 
also own A. T. & T. stock. 
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Our United States Navy submarines with their superb crews will help protect our 


shores and our shipping from possible enemy undersea craft. Supreme dependability and 


instant response are required of engines and crews. The United States Navy has installed 


General Motors engines with Diesel-Electric Drive in submarines of this new ‘‘K”’ class. 


Diesel-Electric for Every Type of Service 


™ 
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GENERAL MOTORS 


SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES 


Cambridge, Mass. * Jacksonville, Flo. * Miami, Fla. « Montreal, P.Q. * New Orleans, La. * New York,N.Y. * Norfolk, Va. * Orange, Texas 
San Francisco, Calif. * Seattle, Wash. * St. Louis, Mo. * Tampa, Fla. » Toronto, Ont. » Vancouver, B.C. * Washington, D. C. * Wilmington, Colif. 
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AN OPEN FORUM — Conducted by The Editor 
Readers are urged to accept this department as their own and make 
it an open forum wherein opinions, thoughts, etc., may 
be freely and frankly discussed. 


viens all letters to 215 West Street, Annapolis, Maryland. 








Ogee ene 


This Letter Hits The Nail 
Squarely On The Head 


Box 2, Presidio of San Francisco 
Fort Point Lifeboat Station 
San Francisco, California, 


SALUTE to the Chief mentioned in 

the ‘Boston Crybaby” letter! I was 
afmazed to learn that there was still a CPO 
left that knows the responsibilities of a 
P.O., particularly those of a CPO and who 
has the ‘‘push’’ to carry out those responsi- 
bilities, come hell or high water. There 
até too many P.O.’'s of the modern Coast 
Gaard that labor under the belief that a 
PO.’s job starts and stops with having 
some knowledge of their particular rate, not 
realizing or not caring that first, last and 
always he’s a petty officer. Some day this 
“‘boy’’ will look back and remember the 
Chief as being a real Chief. The ‘‘good 
guys’ will have completely faded from his 
memory. 


I note with skepticism the boy's state- 
ment that (quote) “The officers here are 
all good’’(?). Each time I hear that state- 


ment about a P.O. or Officer I am forced ~ 


to inquire just what is meant by “good.” 
Does he mean that the officers are ‘‘good”’ 
in that they are proficient in their knowl- 
edge of ship-handling, seamanship, navi- 
gation, leadership, etc., etc.? Or does he 
mean that they are ‘‘good” in looking the 
other way when the Liberty Party goes 
over the side in ‘croungy and mixed uni- 
form, or returns 'o the ship and staggers 
aboard with a suspicious bulge under the 
jumper that could be, and probably is, a 
bottle — and I do not mean milk? Or is 
he ‘‘good’’ when you are fifteen minutes 
late in returning from liberty and the officer 
logs you as being on time despite the fact 
that being late is a habit practiced regularly 
by you? If this boy’s definition of ‘good’ 
are these things, I'll have no part of it. 
Heaven protect me from ever being un- 
fortunate in having to serve under that 
kind of a ‘‘good”’ officer. 


I have observed in recent years a trend 
toward wrist-slapping and the ‘‘we-will- 
make - you -a- P.O.-if - you-are-a-good-boy”’ 
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theory of handling men. I was raised to 
believe ‘‘Do right and fear no man — do 
wrong and be prepared to suffer the worst 
possible consequences.’ Living with this 
ever in mind I have lived through sixteen 
years of service with a minimum of bruises 
and injured feelings. 

If the Chief ever needs a change of 
scenery I will be most happy to serve with 
him, under him or over him. As for the 
boy, let him go back to his mother and I 
suggest she throw away the child psychology 
books and let her instinct guide her in com- 
pleting the bringing up of this lad. 

ENSIGN C. V. COWING. 

(EDITOR’S NOTE: We would like to 
shake the hand of Ensign Cowing! In this 
letter he has summarized a situation that 
has long needed to be publicly discussed. 
We agree that there are too many so-called 
good guys who are more interested in win- 
ning personal popularity than in upholding 
the standards of the Coast Guard. Orchids 
to Ensign Cowing for stating his case very 
effectively! — E.L.) 


This Is Probably The Most 
Stupid Letter Ever Published 


San Francisco, Calif. 


HIS is written in defense of the letter 

which appeared in your March edition 
and to sincerely commend the writer of said 
letter. 

More power to him! We, the under- 
signed, are in favor of not taking baths if 
you don’t wish to, and we are against 
tyrannical chiefs. We have several aboard 
this vessel of the type he mentions. One of 
them is the Bosun’s Mate and a heel, if we 
ever saw one! He not only makes us take 
baths, he makes us brush our teeth and 
similar insulting things. 

We are believers in the rights of the indi- 
vidual! It is bad enough that we surrender 
our identity when we enlist in the Service 
without all this other stuff being thrown 
at us. 

As for drinking, we feel as the letter- 
writer does. If we are old enough to wear 
a uniform and chin ourselves on the bar 


we are old enough to buy a drink! Isn't 
our money as good as the petty officers’? 
The law prohibiting minors from buying 
a drink is another example of rank dis- 
crimination against the serviceman. All such 
laws should be amended as soon as possible 
to allow us to buy hootch just like anyone 
else! 

We are tired of arrogant officers and, 
especially, chiefs! Authority should be tem- 
pered with humility. After all, we are only 
human! We would like to meet some of 
these non-commissioned bell-hops in civilian 
life. Boy, would we ever give them the 
works! 

Another thing we don’t like is inspec- 
tions. We think they are silly and a waste 
of time. You should only wash a ship 
once in a while and they wouldn't wear 
out so fast. It would save the taxpayers a 
lot of money. 

We doubt if you will print this letter 
and it will just prove what we already 
know if you don’t —— namely, that com- 
mon enlisted men are discriminated against 
by the petty officers! 

Long live freedom of the individual! 


(EDITOR’S NOTE: We have withheld 
the names of the three seamen who signed 
the foregoing letter. If they intended to be 
funny they have succeeded; if they were 
serious, they have succeeded in being fun- 
nier than they realize. We hope the writers 
were trying to be humorists; we'd hate to 
think that the Coast Guard has three screw- 
balls in its ranks. — E. L.) 


This Reader Errs In Thinking 
Rules Are Made To Be Broken 


Port Security Unit 
Boston, Mass. 
ONCERNING the Boston Buoy Tender 
boy: I have never been on a tender. 
Neither am I or my friends, who encour- 
aged this letter, boots or old salts. We 
have all been to sea at one time or another 
on weather ships or buoy tenders. This is 
an opinion that follows: 

I do not by any means, wholly agree 
with the author of the gripes, but I do say 
he has some points to consider. I want 
particularly to blast the Chief mentioned in 
this letter. From the description, the Chief 
sounds like a self-centered crusading ‘‘book 
man” who belongs in the men’s chapter of 
the Women’s Temperance Union. 

Look at all the ship’s gear, good or bad, 
that is thrown over the side without being 
surveyed. There’s plenty! To book a man 
for giving a stiff brush the ‘‘deep six’’ is 
pretty uncommon and chicken, to say the 
least. And as far as a man’s off-duty hours 
are concerned it’s nobody’s business but that 
of the individual as to what he does with 
his time. Once a man is through that gate 
and on liberty, there’s no chief going to 
tell him what to do with his time. If he’s 
breaking the law let the responsible man 
take notice. I’m not alone when I say I 
hate killjoys. 

No matter where you go in any of the 
Armed Forces, you'll find regulations of the 
same type. But at the different units these 
regulations are observed differently, if at all. 
For example, in civil law you'll find most 
anywhere that it is an offense to jay-walk. 
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Twin-jet 





fighter 


with long-range 


radar eyes 





Designed and built for Navy carriers, 
the Douglas F3D Skyknight provides our 
fleets with round-the-clock protection. 
Attack, patrol, reconnaissance, or escort, 
Skyknight can handle them all. 

Aided by its radar eyes, the Skyknight 
can search out distant targets 24 hours 


—the Douglas Skyknight 


a day. The pilot of this unique two-man, 
twin-jet, long-range fighter—guided by 
his radar operator—comes in on targets 
with split-hair accuracy . . . to hit with 
both rockets and bullets. And although 
Skyknight approaches sonic speeds, its 
hydraulic flaps can slow it down for 


Depend on DOUGLAS 


combat maneuvers or carrier landings, 

The carrier-based F3D Skyknight, 
now in volume production, is typical of 
Douglas leadership in aviation. Planeg 
that can be mass-produced to fly further 
and faster with a bigger payload is the 
basic rule of Douglas design. 








Watch all the people do it right in front of 
the traffic cop. Two good old sayings are: 
“There are exceptions to every rule,’’ and 
“Laws made to be broken.’ Since 
when are all these writers in answer to the 
Boston seaman so conscious of the rules? 


were 


I leave myself wide open for a lot of 
criticism from this letter. I have neither 
the paper nor the desire to defend myself 
I simply rest on the idea that the afore 
mentioned CPO never be popular 
among the crews I've served with. It also 
that most of the criticism 
you've published comes from arm-chair ad- 
mirals or dune-hoppers. I haven't looked 
hard, but I don't remember seeing any let 
ters in sympathy with mine. Are there 
none, or haven't they been printed? I'm 
sure I’m definitely not alone in my statement. 


would 


seems tO me 


JAMES A. BERGERSON. 


(EDITOR’S NOTE: The writer of the 
foregoing letter is wrong on several points. 
Ae is wrong in stating that it is a common 
Practice to throw unwanted gear over-the 
side. This is Government 
Property and is a most serious offense. The 
Writer ts also wrong tn stating that a man 
i@ free to conduct himself in any manner 
he sees fit during off-duty hours. A man 
ig responsible to the Coast Guard twenty- 
four each day. The writer is 
algo wrong in declaring that regulations are 
tevial things that vary at different units. 
Ifthe writer has been violating Coast Guard 
r@gulations he is merely fooling himself ; 
s@oner or later he'll be the victim of his 
oWn folly 


destruction of 


hours of 


(It ts interesting to note that only two 
letters have been received from persons who 
sympathize with the Boston boy who pro- 
tested against a CPO’s actions. On the con- 
tr@ty, more letters have been received in 
support of the accused CPO than we have 
ben able to publish. It is obvious that all 
setious-thinking career men agree that every 
CPO should enforce all proper Coast Guard 
regulations, with netther fear nor favor. 
—E. L.) 


OUR FAVORITE TELEVISION STAR is the beautiful Faye Emerson whose TV show is a 
popular Saturday night feature. Faye is pictured here autographing a copy of this MAGAZINE 
during her recent visit to the Coast Guard Air Station, Brooklyn, N. Y. That's her husband, 
“Skitch” Henderson, smiling approval. The Coast Guard was honored on the Faye Emerson 
show a few days after this charming lady completed her visit with Coast Guard airmen. 


West Coast Reader Protests 


Meager Pay Increase Bill 


San Francisco, Calif. 


THINK the action of Congress in giving 

approval to an entirely inadequate pay 
bill was deplorable. The wage increase is 
so small as to be almost worthless. Noth 
ing less than a flat ten per cent increase all 
along the line would have enabled service 
men to keep pace with the increased cost 
of living. 
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When the pay of Civil Service employees 
was increased is was increased by ten per 
cent. There was no discussion as to whether 
these civilians were married or unmarried. 
However, Congress made a great to-do 
about the marital status of servicemen, with 
unmarried men scheduled for an increase 
of only three per cent. The remark was 
made that unmarried men did not need an 
increase. I think it is most unfortunate 
when a man’s value to the Service is meas- 
ured by the mere fact of whether or not 
he is a married man. I thought a man’s 
value to the Service was measured by the 
rating he had earned over a period of years, 
not by the number of dependents he had 
acquired as a result of off-duty interests. 

Underpaid Bachelor. 


Chief Is Shocked By Attitude Of 
Those Who Violate Their Oath 


USCGC STORIS 

Juneau, Alaska. 
OME months ago I went into the mess 
hall of a Coast Guard Base. Being 
somewhat a stranger I discovered that I 
was sitting with the prisoners. One young 
fellow sitting next to me looked to be about 
twenty. He was boastfully telling the other 
prisoners how many courts martial he had 
already been awarded. The number ran up 
to around ten, not counting Captain's Masts. 
I asked him why he came in the Coast 
Guard in the first place if he wasn’t man 
enough to obey the rules and regulations. 
I was rather surprised at the answer: ‘‘Why, 
it wasn't my idea at all. The judge told 
me it was either join a military service or 

go to jail.” 
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Since that day that statement has some- 
how stuck with me. I can’t quite under- 
stand the idea behind a judge of our courts 
doing this. Surely, the judge doesn’t be- 
lieve that a man who is unable to adjust 
himself to the rules of civilian life can accept 
the rules of a military service. Maybe he is 
just passing the buck 

Then what possessed the recruiter to ac- 
cept such a man? Surely, he checked with 
the local police on his candidate. Or are 
we so hard up for recruits that a police 
record is overlooked? I can’t see where the 
Service gains from the services of a foul 
ball such as this prisoner. 

Since then I have made it my business 
to talk to every troublemaker I come in 
contact with. I am curious as to their way 
of thinking. They must have some idea 
of what life in the Service is going to be 
but soon after taking their oath they de- 
liberately break it. Any one of them would 
be highly insulted if you called him a liar. 
But still they have no pride in their spoken 
Oath. 

I can understand and tolerate an occa- 
sional minor infraction of the rules. Most 
men with a few years’ service have broken 
a few but to deliberately try to be a 
foul ball! I have even heard a man state 
that he was trying for a Bad Conduct Dis- 
charge! Said he didn’t think it would in- 
terfere with him taking his place in civilian 
life. Having been in the Service since I was 
@ighteen I couldn't say for sure, but I doubt 
this. 

I can well remember some seventeen years 
ago when I was leaving home for my first 
enlistment. My Dad said, ‘‘Son, things may 
be pretty tough in the Service, so make up 
your mind before you sign up that you 
€an take anything they hand you for the 
Mext three years —— or don’t do it.” I 
think that is still good advice for a recruit. 

HUBERT A. SCOTT, RMC. 


Gives Credit To Personnel Who 
Maintain The Lifeboat Stations 


Fort Point Lifeboat Station 
San Francisco, Calif. 


URING recent years a certain segment 
of the Coast Guard, mostly within 
the Cutter Branch of the Service, has ad- 
vanced the opinion that Lifeboat Stations 
are a relic of a past era, and many Lifeboat 
Stations went the way of the horse and 
buggy partly as a result of such reasoning. 
Lifeboat Station personnel sometimes are 
looked upon as “Cottage Sailors,’’ poor 
cousins of the “‘deep water men" of the 
Service. 


It would seem that the major part played 
by Lifeboat Stations in the successful rescue 
of survivors of the Navy Hospital Ship 
BENEVOLENCE a year and a half ago on 
the West Coast and, recently, the magnifi- 
cent job performed by Chatham Lifeboat 
Station on the two tankers broken up off 
Chatham, Mass., would tend to discredit 
any, opinions advanced that Lifeboat Sta- 
tions have no place in the activity of the 
“modern”’ Coast Guard. 


The personnel of Lifeboat Stations may 
(?) be ‘‘Cottage Sailors’’ and their 36-foot 
motor lifeboats are pretty white little yachts 
but crossing Chatham Bar in a “‘small’’ 
storm is quite a feat. Crossing Chatham 
Bar during or after a major storm took 
some ‘‘doing’’ Also the entire area of that 
end of Cape Cod is a maze of shoals and 
breakers. 


The 36-foot motor lifeboat does not 
have radar, DF, Fathometer, etc., etc., and 
a dry bridge. It has a magnetic compass 
in an open cockpit. Very often the point 
is reached when this lifeboat is leaping 
sideways and going straight up and down, 


both at the same instant. The magnetic 
compass then becomes useless for all prac- 
tical purposes and the ‘“‘Cottage Sailor’’ 
navigates by the ‘“‘wind on his cheek.”’ 

Approximately five years ago I have a 
vivid remembrance of being twelve miles 
east of Pollack Rip Lightship off Chatham 
in a 36-foot motor lifeboat during a storm 
at night. The compass parted company 
with the binnacle, the bow fender disap- 
peared, along with the eye bolts to which 
it was secured, and the port light lens dis- 
appeared. I was happy to complete that 
mission, believe me. I gave serious thought 
to requesting a transfer to any Coast Guard 
unit over 125-foot. 

A “WELL DONE" to the crew of Chat- 


ham Lifeboat Station. 
ENSIGN C. V. COWING. 


Reader Thinks Men Are Aided 
By Opportunity To Blow Off Steam 
3777 West 138th St., 
Cleveland 11, Ohio. 
ERE is my money order in the amount 
of $2.50. Please keep the swellest 
Magazine coming my way for another year. 

Don’t ‘‘cut out’ the Mail Buoy as has 
been suggested once in a while. Let the 
fellows blow off a little steam now and 
then. I believe they feel better after voicing 
their opinions, whether all agree or not. 

The feature articles are a lot of good 
reading and the stories about the best ships 
are indeed interesting. 

Keep the Gag Lines page going as a little 
humor won't hurt anyone. Over the Edi- 
tor’s Shoulder is one of the features I really 
like to read. Add this up and you get the 
best two-bits’ worth of Magazine that is 
hard to beat. 

Yours truly, 
WILBERT “‘RAY’’ TURK. 


MILTON STONE, COMMANDER OF Brooklyn Chapter 307 of the Third Coast Guard District League, presents to Chief Boatswain John 

J. Gibbs, USCG, commanding officer of the Rockaway Lifeboat Station, one volume of the library donated to the station last month by 

the District League. Standing (left to right) during the ceremonies are Comdr. E. T. Calahan, Chief of Personnel, Third District, Chief 
Boatswain Gibbs, Mr. Stone and Abraham G. Pincus, Public Information Officer of the Third District League. 
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Parents Of Coast Guardsman 
Proud Son Chose Coast Guard 


1043 Hill Street, S.E. 
Atlanta, Georgia. 
Am SENDING my renewal subscription 
for another year. 

We, my husband and myself, always en 
joy the Coast Guard news, and especially 
the “Mail Buoy."’ We get quite a kick out 
of some of the letters. 

As our son is stationed at Long Beach, 
California, we would like to see a little 
news from there some time. He has just 
shipped over for another hitch, having al- 
ready served ten years in this wonderful 
Service. 

As parents we are proud that he chose 
the Coast Guard to serve his fellowmen 

Mrs. J. T. PICKELSIMER, SR 


Suggests That Families Living 
In Trailers Be Given Aid 
Boston, 

wi trailer living becoming a 

among service personnel, due to 
transfer, high cost of living and trying to 
bring children up in normal family atmos- 
phere, it seems to me something should be 
done in regard to the Coast Guard buying 
a plot of land near a base. 

I live in a trailer, clean, compact, 
have no fear of transfer because 
that wherever duty calls, I can also trans 
port my. family. The only thing that 
plagues me is the fact that I must live a 
distance away from my base. I wonder if 
there are any Coast Guard Trailerites with 
the same views —- who think it would be 
nice to be together on a Coast Guard owned 
plot of land that, when we leave, we would 
leave space for the next man, with space 
provided at a normal rent? 

Also, if a man can move a hou-ehold 
of furniture at Government expense, why 
can't there be some restitution for the cost 
of moving a trailer? 

Just a thought, as I wondered what other 
Coast Guard Trailerites think. 

A Trailer Owner. 
Former Coast Guardsman States 
Civilian Life Does Not Measure Up 
Adair, Iowa. 
—— is a check to renew my sub- 
scription to the good old COAST 
GUARD MAGAZINE. I really enjoy reading 
it. Sure wish I was still in. As I said be- 
fore, it was a better job by far than I have 
ever had in civilian life. I was in from 
January, 1943, to April, 1946. Due to ill 
health of my folks, had to take my dis- 
charge and come home. So the next best 
thing for me is the MAGAZINE. If I can't 
be with the boys, I can read about the things 
they are doing. 


Mass 


“must” 


and 
I know 


RALPH PETERSON. 
Another Former Guardsman Has 
Pleasant Memories Of Service 
Lima, Ohio. 
CAN'T tell you how much I enjoy read- 
ing your wonderful MAGAZINE. Just a 
suggestion concerning the MAGAZINE. Please 
don’t change any of it. I think you have 
the formula down perfect. For good read- 
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TAPS FOR FOUR 


Through letters addressed to The 
Mail Buoy we have learned with 
regret of the recent death of four 
former shipmates. 

Louis J. Sevier. BMC (Ret.), 
died suddenly as the result of a heart 
attack. His widow resides at 32 
Walden Avenue, New London, Conn. 

Bernard A. Meluh, BMC (Ret.). 
His widow resides at 204 S. Furrow 
Street, Baltimore 23, Md. 

Thomas M. Doyal, (Ret.). His 
widow resides in Harbinger, N. C. 

Lieut. Robert S. Miller, (Ret.), 
died after a long illness. His widow 
resides at Harper Star Route, Kerr- 
ville, Texas. 











ing, information, the jokes and even the 
mail bag, your MAGAZINE can’t be beat. 
Just keep it as it is and I'll be happy 

I was discharged from the U. S. Coast 
Guard on 27 January, 1950, and have 
many fond memories of different buddies 
and my old ship, the EASTWIND. 

Sincerely yours, 


TOM SILER, Ex-SK1. 


Young Florida Seaman Scoffs At 

Orange Displayed By California 
USCGC 83463 
Mayport, Florida. 

AM writing in regard to your artice on 

the subject of the so-great California 
orange. 

I am a Floridian and happen to know 
that an orange weighing two pounds is 
virtually worthless except for a bunch of 
big-mouthed Californians to yap about, 
which shows you that a Californian will 
brag about nothing. 

In Florida we grow that are 
edible, not oranges for show purposes only. 
Since I have eaten both California and 
Florida oranges, what I say comes from 
true experience. 


oranges 
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CHIEF PAY CLERK Bernard Koffler has been 

ordered to Green Cove Springs, Florida, for 

duty aboard the Cutter Lansinc. The latter 

is a former destroyer escort now being 
taken out of mothballs. 


The so-called orange in your picture, 
with the thick and rough skin and the 
puckering stem-end, looks like a citron 
which has been seen by few Floridians be- 
cause it is so worthless it has been weeded 
out of Florida soil. 

I would suggest that if these Californians 
want to sound off about an orange they 
do so about a real orange — a Florida 
Orange. 

I speak on behalf of five other members 
of a crew of seven who are from Florida. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES R. MILLER, SA. 


An Old Salt Enjoys Memories 
Of A Great Many Years Ago 
I AM just dropping you a line fo tell you 
of the great pleasure I derive from read- 
ing the U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE. 
It brings back memories of by-gone days, 
as I put in thirty-six years and seven 
months in that Service when everything was 
““Armstrong’s patent.’’ I celebrated my 
eighty-fourth birthday the 19th of January. 
Yours truly, 
JOHN G. GROUBECK. 
Bos’n, USCG (Ret.). 


Another Old Timer Gets Real 
Kick Out Of Variety Of Gripes 


410 Concert Street, 
Keokuk, Iowa. 
NCLOSED is personal check for subs 
scription for one to COAST 
GUARD MAGAZINE. 

I am always glad when I receive eachp 
copy and enjoy every bit of it. I think 
you are doing a good job in editing th€ 
MAGAZINE and I realy get a kick out of 
some of the gripes in the Mail Buoy sec4 
tion. It is where a man can get some thing 
off his chest and find out how others think 
of it. We all have a job to do, and if wé 
do it well we will all get along well and 
advance up the ladder and some day reach 
the top. 4 

I think you are doing a good job and 
hope you will be able to continue as Edito# 
for many more years. Best of luck and 
health to you. 


year 


Very truly yours, 
Bos’N HENRY R. HERMES, (Ret.). 
Jim Taylor Would Like To 
Hear From Former Shipmates 
Old Mill Road, 
RFD 1, 
Oakdale, Conn. 
y=. I am a regular reader of the U. S. 
COAST GUARD MAGAZINE. I wouldn’t 
be without it as it contains vital facts and 
news about the Service. And I think every 
retired man should write a few lines to 
the MAGAZINE in appreciation of the good 
work it has always done for the personnel. 
As for myself, I am interested to learn 
if some of my former shipmates are still 
around. I'd like to hear from them, either 
directly or through the MAGAZINE. Haven't 
a lot of you old-timers felt that you'd give 
a great deal to hear from the shipmates 
who you had so much fun with? 
JAMES H. TAYLOR, CSC (Ret.) 
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COMMUNISM 


WHAT IT IS AND HOW IT WORKS 





hope. 
peace. 





Just as the venders of inferior products must eventually withdraw to markets 
where they have a monopoly, the history of fanatical expansionist movements shows 
that they have eventually diminished in vigor and have had a retreat. 
same way, I feel that Communism will lose its aggressiveness. 
But until we can be assured that this has occurred, we cannot be assured of 


In much the 
This is our great 


General J. Lawton Collins 








Gommunism! Like an iron vise it grips the lives 
of 800,000,000 people in Europe and Asia — one- 
third of all the people on earth. It reaches out to grab 
millions more. It thrusts upon free peoples, wherever 
they are, the task of standing armed guard. Particu- 
larly, it has forced this job upon Americans — upon 
You. Thus the existence of communism has affected 
your own life, 


There are things about it you want to know. What, 
actually ts communism? Why does it appeal to peo- 
ple? What gives it the drive to grow and grow? Why 
is it brutal? Why does it hate religion? Why must it 
fight the idea of freedom? What kind of life does it 
offer the common man? Why does the free world 
Oppose it? aa 

Here are the keys to the ideas that underlie com- 
munism. Here are the facts about the daily life of Ivan 
Petrov of Russia — the “John Doe’ of commu- 
nism — so you may check his personal set-up against 
yours. Here, in plain words, are the reasons why Ivan, 
who liked to admire you a few years ago, must now 
look upon you as his enemy, and why we reject the 
principles for which his leaders stand. 


THE APPEAL OF COMMUNISM 


Millions of people are ruled by communism today 
because they were forced, terrorized or tricked into it. 
But many have accepted it willingly. Why? 

People are attracted to it for two main reasons. 

First, communism tells a man it has all the answers. 
If you’re puzzled about the purpose of human life, 
communism says it will solve your doubts. If you 
want to know why you work, and how much you 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompanying insight into Com- 
munism is published in these pages through the courtesy 
of the Armed Forces Information and Education Division, 
Department of Defense, and is part of an educational 
feature entitled ‘ARMED FORCES TALK.” 
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should be paid, communism says it has the answers. 
If you want to know how you should act toward 
other men, communism says it will settle that, too. 
“Join us,” say the Communists to men everywhere 
who are hungry for certainty, ‘‘and we will put an end 
to your doubts.. Here in America we reject the Com- 
munist answers; but we must not underrate the mag- 
netic pull of communism for those who want an- 
swers —— any answers. 

Second, communism promises men _ something 
wrapped up in a package that makes it look new and 
different. Communism has never made good on its 
promises; but what is that to people who feel that 
their condition is hopeless under the system they know? 
When communism beckons to them: “‘Let’s get out 
of here!’’ they’re ready to go. Their destination does 
not matter; things can’t get any worse, they think. 
Karl Marx had this in mind when he wrote in his 
Communist Manifesto: ‘“The workers have nothing 
to lose but their chains.’’ Today this appeal is tailor- 
made for conditions of poverty, misery, and disrup- 
tion of family life that in many parts of the world 
have followed the most destructive war in history. 

Americans understand how attractive communism 
can be under these circumstances. That is why we 
seek, through the Marshall Plan, to help put war- 
shattered countries back on their feet. That is why 
we have devised the Point Four program to bring a 
better living to people in the underdeveloped areas of 
the globe. That is why we are trying to make the 
United Nations a powerful force for the improvement 
of living standards everywhere. 

But this is a big order. There is likely to be unrest, 
grinding poverty, and even starvation in many parts 
of the world in our time. Communism, you can bet, 
is likely to fatten, for a time, in those places, simply 
because it claims to offer a way out. 


’ 


BED-ROCK IDEAS OF COMMUNISM 


You've seen communists cartooned in the news- 
papers. They're grim fellows, sly-looking, liable to 
have a soap-box handy and a picture of Joe Stalin 
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Ivan Petrov is Aiucky Guy. 
HE DOESN'T HAVE TO WORRY ABOUT 
A JOB— HES GOT ONE. IN FACT. HE'S 
GOT ONE WHETHER HE LIKES IT OR Sim 
NOT AND HE'S GOT TO STAY ON IT. 





AND HE'S LUCKY, TOO, BECAUSE HE DOESN'T HAVE 
ANY MONEY WORRIES. THEY DON'T PAY HIM MUCH, 
BUT AFTER ALL THERE'S NOT MUCH TO SPEND 
MONEY FOR ANYWAY. OF COURSE HE COULD ASK HIS 
BOSS FOR A RAISE—HIS BOSS IS A NICE, FRIENDLY GUY. 


. 


—_— 
HE'S A LUCKY GUY WHEN IT COMES TO ENTERTAINMENT, 
TOO. HE DOESN'T HAVE TO WORRY ABOUT WHAT TO HEAR 
. ITS ALL THE PARTY LINE ANYWAY- AND HE'S 
GOING TO GET IT WHETHER HE WANTS TO OR NOT. 





° = = ~~ 
HE SURE IS LUCKY — HE LIVES IN A “CLASSLESS 
SOCIETY”— HE'S JUST AS GOOD AS ANYONE 
ELSE.EXCEPT, OF COURSE, COMMISSARS, AND 
OFFICERS, AND SHOP FOREMEN. AND SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS, AND A LOT OF OTHER PEOPLE. 





nm —— 
AND IVAN PETROV ISLUCKY BECAUSE HE DOESNT HAVE 
TO THINK.HIS THOUGHTS ARE HANDED TO HIM. AND IF HE 
EVER MAKES A MISTAKE AND BEGINS TO THINK FOR HIM- 
SELF —- THERE ARE SOME FRIENDLY POLICE AROUND 
TO TAKE CARE OF HIM. 





around. But in real life it isn’t that easy to recognize 
a communist. You can’t really peg him by his looks. 
It’s what’s inside his head that counts, that sets him 
apart. A Communist is a Communist because of a 
half-dozen or so ideas that are firmly planted in his 
mind. 

We'll call these bed-rock ideas of communism. A 
number of famous names are associated with them: 
Karl Marx, the founder of communism;: Friedrich 
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gi gup hie Rae Manin 


Engles, his associate; Nikolai Lenin, the man who 
brought communism to Russia; Joseph Stalin, the 
man who keeps it there. We shall pass these people 
by and concentrate on the ideas. 

1. MATERIALISM. The Communist believes 
that everything known to man, including man him- 
self, is matter and nothing but matter. For him, noth- 
ing higher exists. There is no spirit, no soul. In such 
a world there is no Creator, no ruling power beyond 
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man, no God. There is no life after death. Man’s 
goal is to be as comfortable as possible on earth, period. 
Society’s goal is to give the comforts of life to the 
widest possible group — the workers. 


In this set-up religion is naturally regarded as phony. 
To a Communist, anything which advises man to look 
past the concrete things of life here and now for some- 
thing better in a future life is simply a scheme to keep 
him contented with his present life. That is why 
Lenin called religion “the opiate of the people.’’ But 
when communism is fully in effect everywhere, man, 
say the Communists, will be perfectly satisfied with 
the things he has on earth and will realize that religion 
is a fraud. Religion, then, will simply disappear. So 
the Communist teaches. 


When we understand this we see why the fight be- 
tween communism and the churches is so bitter. We 
see that the conflict is not an accident which might 
have been avoided had the personalities been different 
or the methods of communism been less drastic. The 
contradiction starts right at the core, and it can’t be 
solved as long as communism is communism and re- 
ligion is religion. 


2. THE THEORY THAT “HISTORY MOVES 
ON MAN’S STOMACH.” Napoleon once said that 
an army moves on its stomach. Communism teaches 
that all of history moves on man’s stomach, or, in 
More formal terms, that the production of the things 
that man needs to keep himself alive (food, clothing 
and shelter) is the root force in history. On the sur- 
face, it may appear that personalities or ideas or loyal- 
ties played a leading part in man’s story, but if you 
look deeper, the Communist says, you'll find that pro- 
duction was the thing that mattered. One group seized 
control of production, another group had to do the 
producing, and a struggle followed. At each stage in 
history it was the same: the “‘oppressors’’ against the 
“oppressed,”’ the ‘‘exploiters’’ against the ‘‘exploited.’’ 
Out of each of these great conflicts,.they say, a new 
system of production emerged. Unmindful of his- 
torical facts, and of the influence of personalities and 
ideas upon events, the Communist has reduced all his- 
tory to an over-simplified pattern. Now, the Commu- 
nists say, the ‘capitalists’ exploit ‘‘workers’’; the 
“‘workers’’ are uniting, and communism will emerge. 
This “‘leap frog’’ process of history, in which oppo- 
sites combine to form a newer and better system, is 
called the Marxian dialectic. The process will reach 
its goal, say the Communists, when there are no longer 





"THOSE WHO FEEL that the successful solution to one 

conflict may give us the opportunity to relax and stay 
out of all the succeeding ones fail to recognize the avowed 
intent of Communist doctrine. We are face to face with 
a long-range struggle —- a struggle in which the enemy 
will use all means — political, economic, psychological 
and military — to bring about our capitulation. This 
long-range struggle is a struggle for survival. 


General of the Army Omar N. Bradley 
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two ‘‘classes’’ of people left in society to fight each 
other, but only one great class, the ‘‘proletariat’’ — 
the workers. 


To the Communist this Marxian-type history is as 
real and important as his life’s blood. It tells him 
that capitalism is doomed. It tells him that the event- 
ual winners will be the workers, and that he had better 
get in on their side. 


On the other hand, our American democratic philo- 
sophy, with its insistence upon the importance and 
supremacy of the individual, rejects all doctrines that 
divide men into ‘‘classes’’ and set them against each 
other. To us, the fact that hundreds of thousands of 
men and women work with their hands does not make 
of them a social or economic “‘class’’ at war with their 
employers. We hold that the economic welfare of all 
can be worked out through cooperation of all. 


This explains the great scorn which the Communist 
has for each and all of us in the Western world. To 
him, we are fools who are bucking the trend of history 
and wasting our lives trying to save a dying system. 
He spits on our ideas of the dignity of man, freedom, 
equality before the law, the secret ballot, and other 
liberties. Why kid yourself that these things are im- 
portant, he asks, as long as one ‘‘class”’ is still exploit- 
ing another? The important job to do, the Commu- 
nist keeps advising us, is to push history along to its 
inevitable conclusion — the classless society of com- 
munism, ‘where man will find out what freedom and 
equality really mean.” 


This theory of history explains some Communist 
notions of right and wrong. In America we have 
fairly uniform ideas of what is good or bad. We hold 
robbery to be bad, for example, no matter what the 
circumstances. But for a Communist an act is good 
or bad depending on how it fits into the so-called class 
struggle. This has some stunning results. In the eyes 
of a Communist a capitalist who is good to his work- 
ers is ‘‘bad’’ because he makes them reluctant to unite 
against him and thus slows up the course of history. 
A “good” capitalist is one who cheats his workers 
most successfully and causes them to unite in resent- 
ment against him. To us a labor union which legiti- 
mately strives for better pay and working conditions 
for its members is a good union. In Communist eyes 
such a union is ‘‘bad’’ because it causes its members to 
be more contented with the capitalistic system. To a 
Communist a ‘‘good’’ labor union is one which has 
as its sole aim the solidarity of the workers and the 
overthrow of capitalism. 


In fact, when a Communist hears the word ‘‘capi- 
talism’’ he sees red. He looks upon capitalism, along 
with religion, as his chief enemy. Why? 


What is capitalism? It is an economic system based 
on private property, private enterprise, competition, 
and the production of goods for profit. It came to the 
front during the 1800's. That’s when machines began 
to make mass production possible. The resulting In- 
dustrial Revolution changed the economy of the West- 
ern world. 
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During the 1900's, most of the modern world has 
adjusted itself to the Machine Age and now has a 
higher standard of living than in any previous age. 
The United States is the best example of how capital- 
ism, prosperity, and freedom can progress hand in 
hand. 

When Karl Marx wrote out his plan to change the 
world, he considered capitalism the world’s greatest 
curse. He planned, in his doctrines of destruction, to 
end capitalism everywhere. He could not foresee the 
progress and wide-spread prosperity it would bring to 
capitalist countries. 


3. COMMON OWNERSHIP OF THE MEANS 
OF PRODUCTION. The'idea in communism which 
gives the system its name is the basic notion that the 
workers must themselves own and control ‘‘in com- 
mon’”’ the plants, canneries, railroads, workshops, and 
other agencies which make and distribute the things 
they need. This ‘‘Communistic’’ ownership is neces- 
sary, they say, in order that the workers may receive 
honest value for their work. 

In our day, the Communist argues, a worker in the 
private enterprise system who works, say, eight hours 
a day actually gets the fruit of about four hours only 
of that labor. The profit from the other four hours 
goes into the pockets of the owners, the capitalists, 
When the workers take over in the classless society of 
the future, as the Communists plan it, capitalists will 
be eliminated, and all productive property will be 
owned by those ‘‘who are actually producing.” 

But in America we do not believe that only the 
laboring man produces. We believe that not only 
laborers, but inventors, managers, and investors con- 
tribute to production and that they are entitled to 
compensation. We believe that the individual who 
furnishes capital deserves a reward from society, just 
as does the individual who contributes his labor. The 
owner and capital are vital in the system of free enter- 
prise, and employees receive an increasingly greater 
percentage of the profits in the form of wages, deter- 
mined through negotiation and with the help of gov- 
ernment. 


4. LEADERSHIP OF THE COMMUNIST 
PARTY. As we have discussed, Communists are ab- 
solutely sure that ‘‘the workers’’ sooner or later will 
overthrow ‘‘the capitalists’ and set up “‘a classless so- 
ciety” in which all of man’s problems are solved. Their 
history teaches that this must happen. In addition, 
Communists hold that this process can be hurried 
along through smart, aggressive leadership for the 
workers. 

This is where the Communist Party fits into the 
scheme of communism. You wouldn't be far wrong 
in likening the party to a seeing-eye dog for the blind, 
groping, mass of ‘‘workers,’’ who must be taught 
where they are going (even if they are taught through 
mass murders, deportations, and Siberian prison 
camps) and must be trained for the day when they 
take over. 


5. THE NECESSITY OF REVOLUTION. If 
communism is to be put into operation in a country, 
the existing government must be ripped out first, the 
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We are engaged in a historic effort to hold together all 
of the free peoples of the world in the face of the greatest 
danger ever confronting them. 

As a leader in that effort, we must demonstrate to the 
whole world that the Founding Fathers were wise in their 
faith that our Government of divided powers would never 
suffer disunity or frustrate necessary action in time of peril. 


—President Harry S. Truman. 











Communist contends (and we know, in recent years, 
that on this point he practices what he preaches.) 


The idea is this: in Communist eyes, the govern- 
ment of any country exists only to keep, order among 
the various ‘‘classes’’ of society. It is the tool of the 
“ruling class.’’ Communists say that when the time 
is ripe for assumption of power by the workers, the 
government, through its courts, police, armed forces, 
and other agencies, will resist in the interest of its 
capitalist bosses. The convinced Communist, there- 
fore, is ready to wreck the government of a capitalisfi 
country at any good chance and in any way. Sabot 
assassination, riots, perjury are completely “‘good”’ 
his book; the normal human disgust for treason j¥ 
does not exist in his mind. And when it comes to the 
revolution itself —- which should occur in Com 
nist planning, at a time of national disruption, such 
during or after a costly war, or in the midst of a b 
ness depression — the Communist is trained for viol 
and bloody action. “‘Comes the revolution” is no j 
to Communists anywhere. They feel sure it will come 
in every country, and that it will be their day. 


6. “THE DICTATORSHIP OF THE PRO- 
LETARIAT.” This jaw-breaking phrase stands for 
an idea in communism that is actually a simple ome. 
In Communist thinking, as we have already men- 
tioned, the state exists only to help one “‘class’” Of 
people keep the other ‘‘classes’’ down. So when thege 
is only one ‘‘class’”’ left, under communism, the staté@’s 
job is gone. There is no longer any reason for it to 
exist. The state, then, is supposed to wither away. 
But — and this is perhaps the biggest ‘‘but’’ in ih 
whole scheme of communism — when the day of t 
workers’ triumph arrives and they proceed to form 
the ideal Communist society, it will be found that they 
(the workers) are too ignorant and too unorganized 
to do this task. Also, at this time there will be great 
danger of counter-revolution on the part of die-hard 
capitalists. 


So while things are being straightened out for the 
“‘classes’” society, the Communists say that there must 
be a temporary dictatorship, managed by — who 
else? —- the Communist Party. This is the “‘dictator- 
ship of the proletariat.” This term was coined before 
the word dictatorship got a thoroughly bad odor. A 
newer and sweeter-smelling name for the same thing 
used particularly nowadays in China, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, and other Communist police states, is ‘‘Peo- 
ple’s Democracy.” 


Now note this. A ‘‘dictatorship of the proletariat”’ 
was set up in Russia in 1917. After 34 years in power 
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it shows no sign of withering away. On the contrary, capitalistic nations are striving and scheming to wreck 
it looks in all ways as though it ts getting stronger. Communism in Russia. If it were not for us, they 
The blackest thing about it is that the Soviet leaders insinuate, the Communist heaven-on-earth would now 
use it to try to build hatred among their people, for be a reality in Russia. Thus the blame for Soviet 
free nations, and especially for the United States. To tyranny and misery is passed from the Soviet Govern- 
hear them tell it, we are the evil force which keeps the ment to America and the West! 

dictatorship of the proletariat in existence, because we (To be continued ) 





COAST GUARD AIDS FIGHT AGAINST INROADS OF COMMUNISM 


PRESIDENT HARRY S TRUMAN (second from left) inspects part of the powerful 150 kilowatt transmitter aboard the Coast Guard- 

manned, State Department-sponsored Courier, ‘Voice of America” ship. Others are (left to right), Dr. Wilson Compton, International 

Information Administrator for the State Department; Captain Oscar C. Wev, USCG, Commanding Officer of the Counter, and Jean Sey- 
mour, project engineer for the “Voice of America.” 


THE COAST GUARD CREW of the Cutter Courter carefully unfold the rubberized fabric balloon which is used to raise the transmitting 
antenna. White canvas has been spread over the flight deck, where the balloon is to be inflated, and the men wear tennis shoes to pre- 
vent damage to the balloon. 
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HERE COAST GUARDSMEN are removing the restraining net from the balloon prior to sending it aloft. The fins are not yet inflated, as 
they will automatically fill with air as the balloon rises, through a wind tunnel which runs the length of the balloon from the nose to the fin: 


THE ANTENNA WIRE HAS BEEN attached, and the balloon is ready for release. Coast Guardsmen will control the ascension with guy 
lines until the balloon has cleared the superstructure of the ship. The balloon is 69 feet by 35 feet in size and holds 150,000 cubic feet 
of helium. It will be held captive by means of a winch-operated line through the hatch opening seen in the center of the flight deck. 
USCGM — MAY, 1952 
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IN WASHINGTON: 


Reserve Officers Association Pays 


Tribute To Leaders In Defense Program 


cA, ITS annual National De- 
fense Week Dinner, the Coast Guard 
Washington, D. C., Chapter of Re- 
serve Officers Association recently 
awarded Certificates of Merit to 
Under Secretary of the Treasury 
Edward H. Foley, Senator Harry 
P. Cain of Washington and Repre- 
Sentative James E. Van Zandt of 
Pennsylvania for their outstanding 
@forts to prepare the Coast Guard 
Reserve for its role in National De- 
fense. 
' Carrying out ROA’s custom of 
galling attention to the state of our 
defenses during this period, the 
Chapter’s annual National Defense 
Week Dinner spotlights the role of 
the Coast Guard as one of the five 
armer forces in National Defense. 
In his opening remarks, Lt. Comdr. 
Walter K. Handy, Jr., Chapter 
President and National Jr. Vice 
President for Navy, pointed out 
that at the time of the Chapter’s 
first dinner in 1949 the Coast Guard 
Reserve was in effect ‘‘just a list of 


names” with little organization, no 
funds, and no opportunity for ef- 
fective training or advancement. 

Since 1949 the Coast Guard Re- 
serve has been developed from its 
“stagnant’’ position to an organi- 
zation effectively making use of the 
training funds obtained after a hard 
struggle, with an expanding and im- 
proving training program, oppor- 
tunity for advancement, a complete- 
ly screened personnel, and ever wider 
recognition of its role among the 
armed forces, with uniform inclu- 
sion in armed forces reserve legisla- 
tion. 

LCDR. Handy called attention to 


the valuable contributions made to 
this development of the Coast Guard 
Reserve by those who were guests 


at the dinner, as well as by R.O.A. 


The Certificate awarded to Un- 
der Secretary of the Treasury Foley 
commended him for serving with 
distinction the National Defense 
objectives of ROA “‘as developer of 
a vigorous Coast Guard Reserve for 
National Defense.’’ In _ presenting 
the award, the Chapter President 
noted that Mr. Foley had for many 
years shown a sincere interest in the 
Coast Guard and its Reserve and had 
done everything in his power to 
strengthen them for their national 
defense responsibilities. As he ac- 
cepted the award, Mr. Foley empha- 
sized again the importance of a 
strong Coast Guard Reserve and 
said that his interest in it would con- 
tinue although a redistribution of 
function within the Treasury De- 
partment had recently necessitated 
his relinquishing direct responsibil- 
ity for the Coast Guard to assume 
other pressing duties. 


LCDR. WALTER K. HANDY, JR., president of the Coast Guard Washington (D. C.) Chapter of the Reserve Officers Association, opens 

the Annual National Defense Week Dinner of the Chapter. Seated(left to right) are Rep. Gordon Canfield of New Jersey, Assistant 

Secretary of the Treasury John S. Graham, Under Secretary of the Treasury Edward H. Foley, and Senator Harry P. Cain of Washington. 

Other guest speakers not shown included Vice Admiral Merlin O'Neill, Commandant; Rear Admiral Alfred C. Richmond, Asst. Com- 
mandant, and Rep. James E. Van Zandt of Pennsylvania. 
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Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury John S. Graham, who has as- 
sumed responsibility for the Coast 
Guard at the Secretarial level, was 
welcomed by the Chapter. Assistant 
Secretary Graham, himself a Naval 
Reserve officer, had already demon- 
strated his interest in the Coast 
Guard and its reserve before assum- 
ing his present responsibilities. In 
his remarks he assured those present 
that he would make every effort to 
assure a strong Coast Guard and 
Coast Guard Reserve. 


In presenting the award to Sena- 
tor Cain, LCDR Handy pointed out 
that Senator Cain was one of the 
first to recognize the vital impor- 
tance of the Coast Guard's responsi- 
bility for port security. He was the 
first to open an active fight in 1949 
for reserve training funds to close 
the ‘‘port security gap’’ in our na- 
tional defense and, almost single- 
handed, actually got a three billion 
dollar appropriation through the 
Senate in 1949 after both Houses 
of Congress had failed to provide 
funds. Although this appropriation 
was killed in the House, it helped 
to pave the way for Senate passage 
the following year of the successful 
amendment by Representative Gor- 
don Canfield of New Jersey which 
provided the first million dollars for 
Coast Guard Reserve training. 


Representative Canfield, who had 
already been awarded a Certificate 
of Merit by the Chapter for his suc- 
cessful efforts to provide reserve 
training, was also a guest of the 
Chapter. A certificate has also been 
awarded to Rep. J. Vaughn Gary of 
Virginia. 

The Certificate presented to Rep. 
Van Zandt commended him for dis- 
tinctive service to Coast Guard Re- 
serve members of ROA as ‘“‘Cham- 
pion of uniform inclusion of the 
Coast Guard Reserve in legislation 
for the Armed Forces Reserves.’’ A 
similar certificate has been awarded 
by the Chapter to Representative 
Overton Brooks of Louisiana, both 
for his outstanding efforts to in- 
clude the Coast Guard Reserve in 
Armed Forces Reserve legislation, 
and for his active participation in 
the efforts to provide the initial 
training funds to the Coast Guard 
Reserve. Due to the unavoidable 
absence of Rep. Brooks from 
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Washington this certificate will be 
presented at a later date. 


Vice Admiral Merlin O'Neill, 
Commandant of the Coast Guard, 
and Rear Admiral Alfred C. Rich- 
mond, Assistant Commandant, 
again emphasized their belief in the 
necessity for a strong reserve. Ad- 
miral O'Neill, under whose admin- 
istration so much progress has been 
made in reserve matters since 1949, 
also said that the Chapter’s annual 
dinners were unique events which 
he hoped to see continued over the 
years. The Chapter President, in 
introducing Admiral Rishmond, 
commented on the ‘“‘many long 
hours of work which he has put in 
personally on the solution of vari- 
ous reserve problems and the real 
interest which he has taken in find- 
ing equitable solutions.”’ 


Among other guests of the Chap- 
ter who spoke briefly were: Capt. 
Robert Granville Burke, USNR, 
National ROA Vice President for 
Navy; Rear Admiral R. E. Wood, 
Coast Guard Deputy. Chief of Staff; 
Rear Admiral I. M..McQuiston, 
USNR, Vice Chairman of the Re- 
serve Forces Policy Board of the De- 
partment of Defense; Rear Admiral 
J. A. Hirshfield, USCG, Chief of 
Personnel; Capt. J. L. Steinmetz, 
USCG, Director of the Coast Guard 
Reserve, who is working conscien- 
tiously and effectively to provide a 
strong reserve and who outlined 
some of the problems of the reserve 
program; Rear Admiral R. J. Mau- 
erman, Chief of Operations; Brig. 
Gen. Melvin Maas, USMCR, Mem- 
ber of the Reserve Forces Policy 
Board and a key man in drafting 
the Armed Forces Reserve Act; and 
L. Col. Oliver Gasch, USAR, Presi- 
dent of the District of Columbia 
Department of ROA. The District 
Reserve Directors from the 3rd and 
the 5th Districts, Capt. George H. 
Bowerman, USCG, from New 
York, and LCDR Edward G. Card- 
well, USCGR, from Norfolk, Va., 
were also present as guests of the 
Chapter. 


Almost 200 reserve and regular 
officers attended the dinner and pre- 
ceding cocktail party, with many 
coming from other cities including 
New York, Philadelphia, Wilming- 
ton, Baltimore, Norfolk and At- 
lanta. 
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Naval architects: Gibbs & Cox, Inc., Builders: 
Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Company 


The versatile Sperry equipment on the S. S. UNITED STATES is 
specially adapted to the requirements of a vessel of her unusual size, speed 
and performance potential. 


Tall as a 12-story skyscraper, nearly as long as 5 city blocks, capable of attaining 
a speed in excess of 30 knots and having accommodations for 2000 passengers and crew 
complement of 1000, this new United States Lines’ Flagship has been built to meet 
the high standards of the United States Coast Guard, American Bureau of 

Shipping and the United States Navy. 


Incorporated in her design are the latest technological advances in hull, 
machinery and fittings to assure safety, speed, maneuverability, efficiency 
and comfort . . . whether used as a luxury liner or a troop carrier. 


When the UNITED STATES makes her maiden voyage from New York 
July 3, 1952, Sperry will sail with her. She will be fitted with a special 
adaptation of the new Gyro-Pilot* Control System providing accurate 
automatic steering. A Gyro-Compass System with many repeaters 
will supply precise heading data to Gyro-Pilot and radar. And a 
Sperry Radar System will sharply define above-water detail 

when visibility is poor. 


cP ERR GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


GREAT NECK, NEW YORK - CLEVELAND - NEW ORLEANS - BROOKLYN « LOS ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO - SEATTLE 
IN CANADA-SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
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Gyro-Compass 
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QUES TIONS 


ANSWERS 


Q.—My enlistment expires in April, 1952. I have 
been involuntarily extended for twelve (12) months. 
By the time my enlistment expires I will have acquired 
sixty (60) days’ leave on the books. My question is, 
will I be able to get paid off for those days? If so, 
does that include my wife's allotment, too? 

A.—No. Cash settlement for unused accrued leave 
is not made on extensions of enlistment, either volun- 
tary or involuntary. See Finance and Supply Circular 
No. 29-51. When eventually separated from active 
service under honorable conditions the provisions of 
Art. 145, Pay & Supply Instructions, apply. 

* * * 


Q.—To settle a difference of opinion, was Ocean 
Station EASY closed the major part of 1947? Was 
Ocean Station BAKER in operation in 1947? 

A.—Ocean Station BAKER was not manned dur- 
ing 1947. Station BAKER was inaugurated on Sep- 
tember 22, 1948, and the first vessel to man the station 
was the Cutter BIBB. 

Ocean Station EASY was discontinued at the com- 
pletion of the patrol by the Cutter CAMPBELL on De- 
cember 15, 1946, and was reopened by the Cutter 
DUANE on September 29, 1948. 

* * * 

Q.—How many CSC’s are authorized in the Coast 
Guard at the present time and how many men are 
actually holding that rate? 

A.—There are 109 CSC's authorized in the Coast 
Guard. At the present time there are 101 CSC’s. 

+ * * 

Q.—Is there more than one eligibility list for Boat- 
swain Mate Chief, Provisional ,other than Personnel 
Circular No. 37-51 dated 28 September, 1951? Cush- 
ing, Arthur H. (213-656) BM1 has been advanced 
to BMC (P) and he ts not listed in PC No. 37-51. 

A.—There is only one eligibility list for advance- 
ment to BMC. Cushing, Arthur H. (213-656) BMC, 
was on the eligibility list for BMLC. Subsequent to 
the publication of the eligibility list for BMC, Cush- 
ing requested a change in rating from BML1 to BMI 
and same was authorized. This automatically trans- 
ferred him from the eligibility list for BMLC to the 
list for BMC. When his name was reached on the 
BMC list he was advanced to that rating. 
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Q.—Does being the holder of the Silver Lifesaving 
Medal entitle me to any extra pay when I am retired? 
A:—There»is. no..known authority under laws in 
effect to permit extra pay~ to the Holder of a Sitver- 
Lifesaving Medal, either while on active duty or retired. 
* * * 
Q.—Does the Coast Guard have an excess of perma- 
nent SKC’s or are there vacancies in this rate? 
A.—There is no excess of SKC, and provisional 
SKC’s are being made permanent in accordance with 
Article 5-C-31, Personnel Manual, as vacancies occur. 
* * * 


Q.—I was transferred from my previous unit to my 
present unit over four months ago, after taking the 
examination for ET1. Since I have received no infor- 
mation about it I have reason to wonde: if my exam- 
ination marks were properly recorded prior to my 
transfer. Any information will be appreciated. —C.R.R. 

A.—Your report of examination is on file at HQ 
pending vacancies for ET 1. Such report was acknowl- 
edged by HL 27 November, 1951 to the 17th CG 
District. 

a ee 

Q.—I was a salesman prior to entering the Coast 
Guard and I would like to be informed of any civilian 
opportunities that may exist when I return to civilian 
life. Can you aid me? 

A.—We suggest that you get in touch with G 
Morton Stewart, Vice President and Sales Managet, 
The Baltimore Salesbook Company, 3120 Frederick 
Avenue, Baltimore 29, Md. First, read this company’$ 
advertisement on the final page of this edition, them 
write to Mr. Stewart. The Baltimore Salesbook Com 
pany is one of America’s outstanding business organi 
zations and has openings in many parts of the coun 
try for alert and enterprising salesmen. Contact this 
company now so that you may be placed in line for 
consideration upon discharge from the Coast Guard. 

* - * 

Q.—I took command of this ship two months ag@ 
and was surprised to find that copies of U. S. COAST 
GUARD MAGAZINE are not available to personnel, 
Please let me know what arrangements are necessary 
in order that this ship receive copies on a regular 
monthly basis. 

A.—There are only four ships in the Coast Guard 
that do not receive this MAGAZINE on a regular 
monthly basis. To arrange for delivery of this MAGA- 
ZINE it is only necessary for the Exchange Officer to 
request delivery. Or if the ship has no Exchange, it 
is only necessary that we have the name of some en- 
terprising and trustworthy enlisted man who will act 
as the distributing agent. 

* * * 

Q.—Did I fail to pass the exam for BMC held last 
May? I have never heard any report on my examina- 
tion.—F.C.L. 

A.—You failed to make a passing mark in the 
recent examination for BMC (P). 

ee 

Q.—I am a CS2 and I would like to change my 

rate to EN2, Is it possible to do so? 
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A.—This question cannot be answered categori- 
cally as action is based upon the merits of each case. 
However, the present policy is against such change un- 
less the man concerned has, on his own iniative, be- 
come qualified for such change in rating. 

* * * 


Q.—lIs there any real evidence to show that the 
work of the Coast Guard tn maintaining ocean weather 
stations ts proving to be of value to navigators? 

A.—This question is emphatically answered on 
another page in the story describing the work of the 
Cutter BERING STRAIT. Be sure to read that story and 
note what Air Force personnel think about the Coast 
Guardsmen who maintain the floating weather units. 

* * ~ 


Q.—What ts our standing on the eligibility list for 
for future retirement? 
A.—Your standing is published herewith: 


Service as of Approximate 
31 March, 1952 standing on 
Yrs. Mos. Days list 
ARNTZ, Chas., BTC 24- 6-29 No. 130 
TATE, Harry, CSC 25- 1-26 No. 35 
TAYLOR, Leonard, ETC 24- 1-12 No. 
COLTRIN, Roland, BTC 25- 0-11 No. 52 
BEASLEY, Marshall, (no request on file). 

MeKENNA, Wm., BMC . 
MOLENDA, Felix, QMC 
INMAN, Joseph, BMC (L) 
GORDON,, Morse, BM2(L) 
St@fano, A. A., MU 
KNIE, Walter, MU 
PAYER, Arthur, ENC(L) 
MYERS, Emmet, MMC (P) 
STEWART, Malcolm, MMC 
RAINES, Delbert, BTC 
JEIMERFIELD, J. A., BMC 
HAMILTON, James, BMC (L) 
TENNEY, Laurence, BMC 
ANDREWS, Sylvester, BMC (P) 
+ * 


Name 
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Q.—I have seen several naval personnel wearing 
colorless plastic raincoats. Do these raincoats conform 
to Navy and Coast Guard Uniform Regulations? 

A.—Plastic raincoats do not conform to Navy or 
Coast Guard Uniform Regulations. The official rain- 
coat which is optional at present and will become man- 
datory after 1 July 1952, is khaki colored, belted, 
double-breasted style, and made of a combination 
rayon-nylon material. 

* * * 

Q.—I was enlisted in the Coast Guard Reserve on 
23 August, 1950, for three years. I was voluntarily 
recalled to active duty on 29 January, 1951, for a 
period not to exceed twenty-one consecutive months. 
At the time of my recall, I was a member of an Organ- 
ized Reserve Unit, drawing drill pay. With reference 
to the provisions contained in Personnel Circular No. 
35-51, I had less than twelve months’ war time serv- 
ice, therefore I fall within category (c) of paragraph 3 
which states a reserve on active duty must serve twenty- 
four months of active service to have discharged their 
obligatory service under the Universal Military Train- 
ing and Service Act. My question is whether I will, 
after having completed my twenty-four months of 
extended active duty, be required to serve an additional 
active period of one year if the President by Executive 
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Order approves the involuntary extension of regular 
and reserve enlistments for fiscal year 1953, or inas- 
much as my enlistment doesn’t expire in the next fiscal 
year, how will this order affect me or any other non- 
regular on active duty who ts due for release in the 
next fiscal year? 

A.—In your case, on 29 January, 1953, you will 
complete twenty-four months of active duty and, un- 
less you request an extension of active duty, you will 
then be ordered to inactive duty for the remainder of 
your enlistment. There is no relation between active 
duty and an involuntary extension of enlistment un- 
der the present Executive Order. Involuntary exten- 
sion of enlistment will not affect release from active 
duty. It must be remembered that a member of the 
Reserve is subject to call to active duty at any time 
regardless of any previous periods of active duty if the 
needs of the service so require. 

* *: * 


Q.—Is the Coast Guard placing any additional de- 
stroyer escorts in commission? 

A.—Yes. Six former destroyer escorts are now being 
taken out of mothballs and will soon be placed in com- 
mission at the U. S. Naval Station, Green Cove 
Springs, Florida. They have not yet been assigned to 
their permanent stations. The ships are the RAMSDEN, 
RICHEY, VANCE, DURANT, LANSING and CHAMBERS. 

ee 

Q.—On the final page of the Coast Guard Bulletin 
there have been appearing interesting historical items 
credited to ‘““They Had To Go Out.” Is this latter 
the name of a book? If so, where may it be obtained 
and what ts the price? 

A.—Yes, that is the name of a short history written 
by Frank R. Eldridge, former historian of the service. 
A copy of this history may be obtained by writing 
for it to the Historical Section of the Public Informa- 
tion Division, U. S. Coast Guard Headquarters, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. There is no charge for the publi- 
cation. 

ok * * 

Q.—When I enlisted in the Coast Guard I was in 
my second year of the study of law. I also did some 
work in a legal office. Would it be abvisable for me 
to have this information forwarded to Headquarters 
so that I might be considered for assignment to work 
requiring legal experience. 

A.—There are no billets for non-rated men for 
which legal training is required or desired. There are 
certain yeomen billets, usually YNC or YNI1, where 
legal training would be an asset. 

* oa + 

Q.—Is there likely to be an increase in promotional 
opportunities for men holding aviation ratings? In 
particular, ts there any likelihood that there will be 
promotions to the rates of AOC and AO1? 

A.—There has been a set-up in advancements in the 
Aviation Branch during the last 90 days (including 
advancements to AO1) and it is anticipated that future 
advancements will be made at approximately the same 
interval as general service ratings. Advancements to 
AOC are being made as vacancies occur. 
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Al Chief Talks fo 


a rospecti ve | L 


By HASH MARK 


Te scene is a typical Coast 
Guard Recruiting Office. The Chief 
in charge is busy cutting out paper 
dolls and wondering how he is go- 
ing to make this month's quota. He 
thinks of all his nephews and sons 
and cousins and brothers that he 
can possibly “‘talk into’ the Coast 
Guard. All he needs would be about 
15 relatives and he would make the 
quota. 

The rest of the office personnel 
are just as busy as the Chief. The 
Hospitalman is busy knocking the 
points off needles that he sticks in 
your arms. Makes a nice big hole 
that way, and the blood will flow 
much more freely! The Yeoman 
is busy sailing paper airplanes 
around the office and the other Re- 
cruiter is throwing darts at a pic- 
ture of “Uncle Joe.” - 

Upon this scene comes bounding 
a healthful young man, full of en- 
thusiasm and good cheer. He is 
greeted by an unintelligible growl 
from the confines of the Recruiting 
Station. Being a patient fellow he 
wanders into the office. All the win- 
dows automatically close and lock 
and the door slams shut. 

With all this bewildering babble 
going on around him, our potential 
recruit gives out with the statement 
of the year: ‘“Wot Hoppened?’’ 
Seeing all this bewildegment in the 
young fellow’s face our fatherly 
Chief takes pity and decides to tell 
him: “Son, you are in the Coast 
Guard,’’ and with this statement 
the recruit faints dead away! 

After reviving the newest mem- 
ber of the Armed Forces, the Chief 
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calms him down and tells him he 
is not in the Coast Guard yet, but 
he came close. ‘‘After all, son, it 
isn’t that easy to get into the Coast 
Guard.” 


With this the stalwart youth sits 
up and mutters to himself, ‘“‘Coast 
Guard, hmmmnnmm. I have heard 
of the Coast Guard. Ain’t you the 
guys who have the lighthouses and 
the little Cris-Craft boats on the 
rivers?’’ With this the Chief's eyes 
take on a sad glint and he tells our 
young friend, ‘Yeah, this is the 
Coast Guard where we have light- 
houses and small boats on rivers, 
but if you think that is all we do, 
you may as well go down to the 
Navy. Their outfit is just a little 
bit easier than ours, no matter what 
you think.” 


Our young recruit blinks his eyes 


“and stammers, “But I don’t want 


the Navy, I want the Coast Guard. 
Put my order in now for one of 
those 40-foot Cris-Crafts. I know 
I am new, so if you don’t have one 
in stock, I will take something 
smaller for the time being.” 

“Son, come over here. I want to 
tell you something. I am going to 
tell you about the Coast Guard and 
just exactly what the Coast Guard 
is. At least I will tell as best I can. 
If you want to join the Coast Guard, 
that’s fine. We will be glad to have 
you if you can pass the physical re- 
quirements. But we want you to 
be happy in the Coast Guard. If 
you get in and don’t know just what 
the Coast Guard is, and then you 
get handed a job you know nothing 
about, you are sure to scream that 


the recruiting office lied to you and 
you will be dissatisfied. And a dis- 
satisfied sailor doesn’t make a good 
sailor. We want to make all the 
Coast Guardsmen realize that this 
is no cinch job to have. It is a 
skilled trade they are engaging in. 
Only satisfied men work well, so I 
will give you the dope on what 
little | know and maybe it will help 
you out some. We might make a 
Guardsman out of you yet.”’ 


“To begin with, my boy, the 
Coast Guard is the finest service 
there is! Oh, I’m not taking any- 
thing away from the Marines and 
Army and Navy and the Air Force. 
No, they are fine services and a man 
would be proud to serve in any of 
them. It’s just that they are at their 
best during war time and, you see, 
the Coast Guard isn’t just a war- 
time service. It is the active peace- 
time service! This may not mean 
much to you, but it does to lots of 
fishermen, swimmers, flyers, sports- 
men, yachters and the large shipping 
companies. You see, the Coast 
Guard takes care of all those people 
during peacetime as well as perform- 
ing its military duties during war- 
time. 


“We are the oldest military serv- 
ice in the U. S. and that is quite a 
distinction. Coast Guardsmen and 
Coast Guard ships and boats have 
left a fine list of accomplishments 
behind them and it is up to men 
like me and like you, if you want, 
to add to them, as all over the world 
Coast Guardsmen are doing today. 
If all we had to do was patrol rivers 
and maintain rivers this certainly 
would be a wonderful job. But that 
isn’t all we do. We have quite a 
task assigned to us, and we don’t 
just wait for trouble to come to 
us; we go out and look for it and 
we even try to correct it before it 
happens. All over the world there 
are ships and stations constantly on 
the alert for situations that the 
Coast Guard can take care of. 


Yes, sir, this is really the best 
Service ever! Where else can you 
be sure of action, travel, and all the 
rest of the things the recruiting 
posters tell about? And it’s all true, 
too. We have travel, adventure, 
education, good living, good chow, 
good pay. Just think, with 25 years’ 
service you can retire for the rest of 
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Who Do YOU Know? 


HO DO YOU KNOW 

among all your civilian 
associates who may be interested 
in enlisting in the Coast Guard? 
To every such person we will 
mail a complimentary copy of 
this Magazine. 


LOOK AROUND YOU, Coast 
Guardsmen, and send in the 
names and addresses of any 
young men whom you think 
may be interested in learning 
more about the Coast Guard. 
This will not obligate you or 
your friends in any way. 


SIMPLY SEND your friends’ 
names and addresses to VU. S. 
COAST GUARD MAGA- 
ZINE, P. O. Box 911, Anna- 
polis, Md., and we will mail a 
free copy of the Magazine to 
each friend. 








your life. If you are only 19 or 20 
now, you can retire when you reach 
45. That is pretty hard to.do out- 
side in the civilian world. 

If you want education, there is 
no better place for it than here. We 
have the Coast Guard Institute and 
the Armed Forces Institute for 
schools and there are none better 
than they. You can get credits from 
these schools for your high school 
diploma or your college diploma. 
You can get courses that teach you 
to be a better sailor and Guardsman, 
and courses for advancement in rat- 
ings. It’s not like civilian life where 
you have to learn your skill by your- 
self most of the time. Here we teach 
you how to advance and, with each 
advancement, comes more money. 

Speaking of service pay, it’s not 
much to start with, but did you 
ever think that you are furnished 
all your clothes, all your chow and 
you always have a place to sleep? In 
civilian life that adds up to quite a 
chunk of dough. Every penny you 
make is just like spending money. 
Say after a year’s time you make 
about $100 per month. It’s pretty 
hard to get 25 bucks a week, free 
and clear, in civilian life, isn’t it? 
Even if you run out of dough in 
the Coast Guard there is always 
recreation for you — movies, sports 
and all types of hobbies. If you 
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like basketball, your District prob- 
ably sponsors a team from every 
unit, furnishes them with uniforms 
and gear, and the same goes for base- 
ball and other sports. 


Did you know that you can be- 
come an officer by going to our 
Academy? Yes, sir... a large per- 
centage of each class is made up of 
enlisted men chosen from the ranks. 
You take a competitive exam and 
if you make the grade, in you go 
and come out a shiny new Ensign. 
And like I said, we have courses to 
prepare the way for you from our 
Institute. 


“So, you see, the Coast Guard 
is just as good as the rest and, we 
think, better. 


“Now let me tell you a little bit 
about the duty we have. We have 
Loran Stations, and with those we 
have the supply ships. We have the 
Buoy Tenders and with those the 
Light Stations. We have the Life- 
boat Stations and we have Weather 
Patrol Cutters and Rescue Cutters 
and Customs Boarding duty and 83- 
foot patrol boats and other patrol 
boats of various sizes. We have the 
Marine Inspection offices and we 
have the Coast Guard Air Arm. Any 
and all of these types of duty can 
be good or they can be bad. Just 
the way you make them. If you go 


some place with the idea that you 
are not going to like it, you won’é! 
All this duty is not soft; in fact, 
none of it is, but you and your 
shipmates can make it as pleasamt 
as possible by cooperating with each 
other and your officers. You have 
probably heard many times about @ 
team, and that’s what everyone mug 
be — one man on a large team, ab 
to function as a close-knit team of, 
if the case arises, to act upon your 
Own initiative. 

“Now let me tell you a little 
about each of the different types of 
duty. Let’s start with the Loran 
Stations. Now you may or you 
may not have heard of the Loran 
Stations. Loran is an Electronic 
Navigational Aid. It helps you get 
to where you are going by telling 
you where you are! You can find 
out if you are off your route, and 
so fourth by this device. Now these 
Loran Stations have to be placed in 
strategic places, but they also have 
to be placed in outlying spots where 
they can transmit without any in- 
terference. That is why most of 
the Loran Stations are so isolated 
and so desolate. As I said, these sta- 
tions are spread all over the world. 
The only ones I happen to be ac- 
quainted with are the ones in the 
Pacific, so my conversation is based 
on those places. 
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“Now, they take about 15 men 
and one officer and put them on 
these islands. They are brought to 
these islands by air and by ship. 
They are supplied with food and 
different gear they need for operat- 
ing. Life is very similar to ship- 
board, in that you will stand your 
watch, be assigned your duty sta- 
tion and cleaning station, and you 
are assigned your various duties for 
emergencies, the same as aboard 
ship. It differs from shipboard life 


in that you are not rocking and 
rolling. On your hours off duty 
you can swim and hunt and fish 
and do many things. Just like a 
vacation in the country in a way! 
The one hard thing to take is the 
fact that there is usually no liberty 
on these stations and it gets kind of 
tiresome looking at the same ugly 
faces for a year! But it has its com- 
pensations, too. You usually eat 
the best and nothing but the best. 
You can save money, and the Coast 


CHIEF PETTY OFFICER FERMAN BUCKALEW, of the Buoy Tender Wuire Pine, home port 
Memphis, Tenn., explains the entries in an engineroom log to the Coast Guard Commandant, 


Vite Admiral Merlin O'Neill, during the latter's inspection tour. 


Left to right: Captain C. W. 


Thomas, Commander Second District, Chief Buckalew, Vice Admiral O'Neill and Boatswain 
Charles Day, commanding officer of the WHITE PINE. 


Guard does everything it can for 
you in the way of recreation. Pool 
tables are on some of the stations. 
Hobbies of all kinds, fishing in the 
ocean for the big ones, swimming, 
hunting and lots of other things. 
Sports usually go big. The various 
supply ships that come around usu- 
ally have a ball team and there 
seems to be quite a rivalry between 
these ships and the stations. Some 
of the islands have native ball play- 
ers and they are pretty good. 


“Tt all boils down to the same 
thing. Just try and get along and 
you will do all right. If you can 
get along without liberty, Loran 
Stations aren't so bad. It’s not the 
preferred duty in the Coast Guard 
by far, but if you get it, take it and 
bear it. Because the Coast Guard 
is a relatively small service, it knows 
where its men are — and they don't 
forget you! Sooner or later you will 
be given one of the shore jobs for 
that Loran duty you had. Preferred 
assignments as compensation for 
your tour of duty at a Loran unit. 


“Yes, young man, the Coast 
Guard can be a great life — but 
you ll find it to be just the kind of 
life you make it by your own atti- 
tude. It’s entirely up to you!”’ 





I am under more apprehension on 
account of our own dissensions, than 
of the efforts of the enemy. 


—George Washington. 











THE BUOY TENDER WHITE PINE is seen here berthed in her home port, Memphis. This vessel has a complement of twenty enlisted 
men and one officer, Boatswain Charles Day. The WHITE Pine’s duties consist of maintaining aids to 
navigation on the lower Mississippi River. 
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Scale model used to simulate the behavior of a 
guided missile under actual flight conditions. 
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Control desk of electronic analog computer with two plotting tables 
on which the paths of the missile and target are plotted. Some of tbe 
panels containing thousands of electron tubes, in the backgrouma. 


Navys Electronic Brain’ 


Solves complex design problems in seconds 


Tue world’s largest and most accurate 
analog computer—designed and built by 
RCA for the U. S. Navy Air Development 
Center, Johnsville, Pa.—solves complex 
mathematical problems in a matter of sec- 
onds. The computer’s “thinking” proc- 
esses, which can be compared to the opera- 
tion of a slide rule, employ some 4000 
tubes and 600 high-speed relays. 


In atypical guided missile design prob- 
lem involving 250 additions, 67 multipli- 
cations, 30 integrations, and 20 aerody- 
namic functions, all carried on simultane- 
ously with continuously variable factors— 
this giant “electronic brain’”’ gave the so- 


lution for an infinite number of points in 
less than 60 seconds. A mathematician and 
an assistant would require 6 months to 
compute a solution for a required mini- 
mum number of points to give an approxi- 
mate answer. 


This electronic analog computer will 
permit the U. S. Navy to evaluate the per- 
formance of guided missiles, ships, air- 
planes and submarines. It is another ex- 
ample of RCA’s research, development, 
applied engineering, and field service ac- 
tivities which are providing our armed 
forces, on land, sea and in the air with 
better military equipment. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 


CAMDEN. N.J. 
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USCG CUTTER BERING STRAIT 


Report of A Pacific Ocean Weather Patrol 


CREW OF CUTTER BERING STRAIT TELL OF LONG PATROL 


The SUGAR-VICTOR patrol is the longest for the 
Pacific ships, which first take a patrol on Ocean Station 
SUGAR, 48° N 164° E, go to Yokosuka, Japan, for 
fel and recreation, then to Ocean Station VICTOR, 
31° N 164° E, then to home port, a total distance of 
nearly 12,000 miles for Seattle ships 

SUGAR 

Nobody ever told us why they gave this place such 
a sweet sounding name. We gotta admit she could 
have treated us a lot worse, tho’. We relieved the good 
ship WINNEBAGO about four hours late on the 2nd 
of December (we promised them we'd relieve them 
eatly on VICTOR). We passed the WINNIE a bag 
of new magazines and newspapers which we later 
heard they enjoyed a lot. 

So then we settled down to getting acquainted with 
our sometimes cantankerous friend, SUGAR. ‘‘Slim” 
Martin, Russ Stohl, Bill Evans and Al Christiansen, 
our weathermen, started seriously on their observations 
and we ourselves ran the ship, worked on our damaged 
gear, had some drills and instruction periods and things 
like that. Time went by pretty well and then we 
started working on our Christmas program, which 
we'll tell you about later. Old SUGAR was good to 
us off and on. She never kicked up too bad more than 
two or three days at a time. 

OPERATION ‘‘CHRISTMAS DROP”’ 

While sitting on SUGAR in the afternoon of 22 
December a U. S. Air Force aircraft made voice radio 
contact and passed us the good word that they had a 
Christmas tree and a container of magazines, Christ- 
mas cards and tree decorations for us! A few minutes 
later the plane was sighted coming down out of the 
overcast maneuvering for a dropping run. What a 
beautiful picture it made sweeping low over a moder- 
ately choppy sea. All hands were on deck to watch 
the B-29 come down to 300 feet, open her bomb bay, 
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drop a tree and a parachuted container 250 yards from 
the ship. A small gesture on the face of it, you say! 
Then why the big thrill in the breast of every man 
aboard? Because this small gesture was genuine, it 
was real, it was a striking symbol of the real meaning 
of Christmas. 

The pilot of the B-29, Capt. J. B. Carley, USAF, 
and his lads up there and back home at this distant 
base, had put a lot of planning and effort into this 
operation they call the ‘Christmas Drop.” 

Our boat picked up the tree and the container and 
brought them aboard where they were received by 
eager hands. (You've seen kids when they descend 
upon the tree Christmas morning.) The really im- 
portant item in the watertight container was the packet 
of 65 cards, each written by a USAF airman at Yokota 
AFB. 

And here we found our first clue as to why this 
wonderful ‘‘Christmas Drop.’’ A description of one 
card in particular will explain: From Capt. George 
H. Behrens, USAF, 56th Strategic Recon. Squadron: 
“Best of luck — I was the Navigator on the C-47 that 
ditched near the USCGC SEBAGO (Cdr. Coffin, CO) 
in the North Atlantic, April, 1949. Have been flying 
these B-29 weather reconnaisance missions in this part 
of the world for the past two years. If we ever have 
any trouble we know you guys will be there—GB.” 


The Commanding Officer of the BERING STRAIT 
later made a train trip to Yokota before we left Japan 
to pay his respects to the Air Force people and to tell 
them in person what we thought of Operation ‘‘Christ- 
mas Drop.’ The report of this journey, which he 
made to all hands upon his return, ran something like 
this: ‘‘The Atr Officers and men at Yokota treated me 
like a visiting potentate — the best was none too good 
for me. Not because I’m Cdr. Richey of the Coast 
Guard, but because I represented the lads on the Ocean 
Station ships. They know that SUGAR is not just 
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a lump, and they know that VICTOR is not just a 
guy who won a golf tournament. They, all of them, 
know what Ocean Stations are and they place a lot 
of stock in them. This same feeling you will find 
among trans-oceanic airmen everywhere, so if you 
wonder at times why you're bouncing around out here, 
just remember what airmen like those fellows at 
Yokota think of you. Colonel R. G. David, the Com- 
manding Officer, Majors Behrens, Mask, Ketchum, 
and Friedman, and a lot more, will back up what I 
say about that. We must try to get this word to all 
OSV’s, and we are going to try to do it through the 
COAST GUARD MAGAZINE.”’ 
THE SHOW MUST GO ON 

Shades of William Barnum and Flo Ziegfield! What 
a Christmas Show was presented by the “‘Little The- 
ater Players of the BERING STRAIT” on the Mess Deck. 
All hands not actually on watch were present, scat- 
tered about, wondering what kind of a program the 
other lads had dreamed up for them. The Captain, 
Cdr. J. E. Richey, and Executive Officer. LCdr R. D. 
Brodie and all the rest of the officers, excluding the 
OOD, were present, and I must say the Christmas 


spirit prevailed. Don’t misunderstand me, almost 
every guy present was thinking about home, and of 
Christmas there, but each had probably resolved, as I 
had, to try and forget it and have as good a time as 
possible right where he was. 


Then the curtain was rung up and the Master of 
Ceremonies, Stan Gabriel, YN1, came out and the 
show was on. He had managed to ‘‘cumshaw”’ enough 
clothes from the crew to look like an M.C. (including 
a distinguished mustachio, carefully nurtured by him- 
self) and between cracking jokes and posing for pic- 
tures he managed to get across that he was the M.C. 
“Ole” Robert Alexander, RM1, dragged his aching 
bones down from the radio shack, made up like a 
Mexican, and told a few stories and played his har- 
monica. Maurice (Bebop) Butler, SA, who sings like 
Mr. B. himself, gave us his rendition of “‘If’’ and 
“Danny Boy,’’ and almost melted the mike, it was 
so good. 

We had our own version of ‘‘It Pays to be Ignorant” 
with Ens. G. P. Adamson as Harry McNaughton, Jack 
LaPratch, CS2, as George Shelton, Gabriel as Tom 
Howard, guest panelist John Somerville, SN, and Ray 


THE CUTTER BERING STRAIT has achieved the unusual accomplishment of being featured in our editorial pages on two consecutive 

months. Last month, this vessel was the center of a story entitled “Japanese Holiday,” and this month it is the center of the adjacent 

story which tells much about the weather patrols in the Pacific. The officers and crew of this vessel have set a remarkable journalistic 
goal for other ships to shoot at. 
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STREET SCENE, KAMAKURA 


OLD STYLE RICKSHAW 
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HACHIMAN SHRINE AT KAMAKURA 
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(Curly) Meighan, QM1, as a very sexy Lulu McCon- 
nel (sweater and all). LTJG G. W. Cooper and 
CPCLK P. Majkut led us in a rousing song, ‘‘Let’s 
Have a Party,’’ which had us in great spirits. Then 
the good doctor, LTJG A. Gianascol, gave an exhi- 
bition of hypnotism that nearly turned into a side- 
splitting operation without benefit of surgery. ENS 
Adamson returned to give his rendition of Danny 
Kaye's ‘‘Dinah.’’ Next came Nelson Kelliipio, TA, 
from Hawaii, who played a ‘‘Uke’’ and put Godfrey 
to shame playing a tune that was beautiful, but too 
hard to pronounce. We also had a panel of four offi- 
cers against four enlisted men, called ‘‘20 Questions,” 
which of course ended in a tie. . . ahem!! 

To finish off the show, Gabriel san gthe ‘‘Lord’s 
Prayer,’ and we all gathered around and sang Christ- 
mas Carols, led by Jay Friedman, SK3. 

Yes, sir, though the Barrymore's or the Crosby’s 
need not worry about their future in show business, 
our gang tried, and a good time was had by all. As 
the Captain said later, ‘“This has been my best Christ- 
mas yet...,,..at oa: 

LAND HO! 

After what seemed a thousand years, we finally 
reached Yokosuka, Japan. Boy, did that land look 
good! We took a pilot, who took us in through the 
harbor and landed us at Yokosuka Naval Base, where 
we were to stay for about 12 or 13 days. That after- 
noon the first liberty party went ashore, armed with 
script money which they would exchange at the Chase 
National Bank on the Base for yen. Of course, they 
also carried the usual amount of cameras and equip- 
ment. 

Went into Yokosuka, first off, and looked around 
trying to see what was for sale in the way of souvenirs 
and getting an idea of the prices. It was rather comical 
to see a sailor bargaining with shop owners, purchas- 
ing an article for what seemed to be a ridiculous price 
and walking away with a satisfied smile on his face, 
holding aloft the article for his buddies to see. What 
he didn’t see was the satisfied smile on the face of the 
shop owner as he counted out what seemed to be an 
enormous amount of yen. It’s fun to bargain with 
the people. You get a laugh out of the ‘‘pigeon Eng- 
lish’’ retorts they have, such as: ‘‘Nevah hoppin’, Joe’ 
or “You make big joker.’’ The biggest surprise I re- 
ceived was from a young Japanese who, after listening 
to the price I quoted for a lovely gown for the wife, 
quietly put the gown away, looked up with that bland 
expression and said: ‘Blow, fellah, shove off.’’ I did, 
too! 

Not far from Yokosuka is an historical old place, 
Kamakura. It is here that I found some of the most 
majestic shrines and Buddahs to be found in the Orient. 
Frankly, I had never thought much about sightseeing, 
but this old place really gave me the bug. Met a couple 
of young Japanese boys there who decided that I 
should see everything, and personally conducted the 
deluxe tour themselves. When they had finished I tried 
to give them some yen in payment but they wouldn't 
have it. A smile and a handshake was all they wanted. 

Decided that if so small a place as Kamakura could 
offer so much, I would entrain to Tokyo and see what 
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1 could find there. Brother, is this Tokyo something 
to write home about! Just like a large city in the 
States — tall buildings, automobiles, signals, paved 
roads and, of course, ‘Sunday drivers.’’ Had a hard 
time getting used to the cars being on the left side of 
the street. Every time you would step off the curbing, 
automatically you would look to the left to judge the 
oncoming cars. Seeing none, you would step off only 
to have a horn blast at you from the other side. An- 
noying, to say the least! But finally got used to it 
and proceeded to look around. 


Gotta tell you about the trains. The station is 
always crowded, just like at home. Tokyo is the main 
artery in the rail system. Trains can be found leaving 
every few moments for, and arriving from, all parts 
of the country. The trains themselves leave much to 
be desired, with a few exceptions. The travel is in- 
expensive, but also very slow. You can almost set 
your watch by the stops they maké. The cars are small, 
and amfully uncomfortable. The exception is the sleek 
streamline train that runs from Tokyo to Nikko, a 
resort not too far away. It has all the modern con- 
veniences for the traveler and is as fast as can be ex- 
pected in that country. 

Frankly, the way our Government tried to modern- 
ize things for the convenience of the occupation troops 
has caught on with the people and I think they are 
much happier for it. Bus service is now improved to 
the extent that you can get to most any part of the 
city for a nickle. Movies, restaurants and various show 
places have been built and have a hint of the modern 
world to them. 


All in all, the weather was pretty good in Yokosuka, 
though it did rain some. It was rather cold there, but 
what can you expect in the winter? We had some 
great times there, but when we stopped running around 
looking at things, and were given the chance to rest, 
I think we were all given to the same conclusion, ‘‘Let’s 
go home.”’ 


On the eighth of January we started to do just that, 


by way of Ocean Station Victor. Home was some 
fifty days away, but we knew it would feel good just 


to be going that way, even if we had to make a stop 


along the way. 
VICTOR AND HOMEWARD BOUND 


And so goodbye to the Land of the Shogun, Bud- 
dahs and those intense and energetic people of Japan. 
Out through the waters of Uraga Suido to that desti- 
nation at position 31° N 164’ E which is identified 
principally by its roundness in the daytime (it is very 
much like all Ocean Weather Stations in this respect) 
and named VICTOR. 

True to our word, we relieved the WINNEBAGO a 
day early and now that we are on the way home at 
the moment of this writing, it whizzed by in nuttin’ 
flat. The patrol wasn’t uneventful tho’, there are a 
couple of items to report about. 

On the night of the 23rd, we received a call from 
the SS HOWELL LYKES, requesting we meet them and 
have our doctor look at one of their crew requiring 
medical attention. So we “‘hit the trail’ and rendez- 
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ALLIED HEADQUARTERS, TOKYO 


voused at 1115 on the 24th and stood by to send the 
doctor over to them. Dan Sands, BM2, and his crew 
did a bang-up job getting the boat under way. They 
took the doctor and Ed Jackson, HMC, over to the 
LYKES and stood by while the man was examined, 
then returned with them and we proceeded back fo 
station. Personally, I think it was a job ‘““Well Done,” 


Then came the big day when our old friend the 
MINNETONKA showed up on the horizon a day early. 
Ah, she’s a wonderful ship! Everybody wanted to stay 
around with her on VICTOR, you know, but I guegs 
it wouldn't look right to see two ships there, now 
would it? So we brought our bow around in the 
general direction of Home, Sweet Home, and that is 
where we kept it until we were slipping up against 
the dock in Seattle. That seems to be about it for this 
time, but maybe we can get together again, and give 
out with a ‘Sea Story.” 





PRESIDENT HARRY S TRUMAN, as he p d dd dur- 
ing the ceremony of welcome aboard the USCGC Coun in Wash- 
ington, D. C. The entire program was broadcast by the “Voice of 
America” from the ship, newly-commissioned floating transmitter 
of the State Department, which is manned by the U. S. Coast Guard. 
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WEST COAST TEAM WINS BAY AREA ARMED FORCES CHAMPIONSHIP 


k A thrilling overtime victory in 
San Francisco, the Twelfth Coast 
Guard District cage squad edged the 
Alameda (Calif.) Naval Air Sta- 
tion Hellcats, 75 to 73, to become 
the Bay Area Armed Forces Cham- 
pions. 


Out for revenge after an earlier 
loss to Naval Air in the play-off 
finals for the 12th Naval District 
title, the spirited Coast Guard quin- 
tet led through most of the game 
despite the high-scoring efforts of 
the NAS phenomenon, center Bill 
Manning, who netted 36 points. 
Guard John Crowley laid-up the 
Winning bucket with 38 seconds left 
in the overtime period while team- 
mate Jack Gregory, forward, paced 


the Coast Guard with 24 points. 
Score at the end of the fourth quar- 
ter was 67 to 67. 


An estimated 500 fans, consist- 
ing of Navy, Air Force, Marine 
Corps, and Coast Guard personnel, 
became near-hysterical as the Hell- 
cats, in the closing minutes, faded a 
once-comfortable eight-point lead 
which the Coast Guard held 
throughout three quarters. A total 
of 38 fouls were called against the 
two teams, sending three Coast 
Guardsmen and one Naval Airman 
out of the game on personals. 


This was the sixth time the two 
teams have clashed, each winning 
three of the contests. Both squads 
are regarded as West Coast power- 


houses and they made strong bids 
for the Western United States Arm- 
ed Forces Championship which was 
decided in San Diego, March 17 
through 22. 


In the preliminary consolation 
game, Mather Air Force Base went 


‘into a stall in the closing minutes 


and edged Hamilton AFB, 77 to 
67, and NAS topped Mather AFB, 
60 to 57, in the first round of the 
tournament. 


During the regular playing sea- 
son, Hamilton Field was winner of 
the Bay Area Armed Forces Amer- 
ican Division while Mather Field 
was runner-up. NAS, in winning 
the 12th Naval District title here, 
automatically became winner of the 


COAST GUARD TAKES SERVICE TOURNAMENT in overtime. Twelfth Coast Guard District cagers pose with their Bay Area Armed 
Forces Champion Trophy along with their individual player trophies after defeating NAS, Alameda, in overtime, 75 to 73, in San Fran- 


cisco. Front row (left to right): 


Delbert Willingham, Horace Holmgren, Leroy Green, coach Hugh Craven, Philibert Akau, Carroll 


Adams, and manager Bob Hedges. Back row (left to right): Jack Gregory, John Crowley, John Spreen, Jack Haley, James Atkinson, 
Richard Manupelli, and team trainer Philip Arnold, 
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Bay Area Armed Forces National 
Division while the Coast Guard was 
runner-up. In both cases, the win- 
ners of the league divisional titles 
were upset in the over-all league 
tournament. 

In league play this season, the 
consistently crowd-pleasing Coast 
Guardsmen won 14 games while 
dropping but two. Making up in 
speed and alertness for a lack of 
height, they caged a high percent- 
age of their shots, and displayed 
phenomenal control of the ball in 
their floor game. 

Seaman Carroll Adams, 6-foot 
forward from Santa Monica, Cali- 
fornia, was an example of inex- 
haustible energy and game ‘“‘savvy.”’ 
A regular for UCLA in Los Ange- 
les last year, Adams led the Coast 
Guard quintet with 403 points in 
227 games this season — an average 
of about 15 points per game. 

Completing the ‘‘first five’’ line- 
up were: Seaman Jack Gregory, 6- 
foot l-inch forward from Long 
Beach, California, who scored 310 
points in 30 games, his one-hand 
push shots proving the winning 
margin in several key games; Sea- 
man Leroy Green, 5-foot 9-inch 
guard and team captain from Amar- 
illo, Texas, netted 251 points in 29 
games; Seaman Jack Haley, 6-foot 
l-inch center from Kansas City, 


Missouri, who had the rough job of 
holding down the high-scoring and 
tall centers of other teams — had 
222 points in 27 games; Seaman 
John Crowley, 6-foot guard from 
San Francisco, defensive ace who 
got 198 points in 27 games, mostly 
with a deceptive one-hand push shot 
from 20 to 25 feet out. 

Taking over when the first regu- 
lars either fouled out or were rest- 
ing, were these dependable reserves, 
all good clutch players: Seaman Del 
Willingham, Portland, Oregon; En- 
sign Horace Holmgren (former 


Coast Guard Academy cager), Ala- 
meda, California; Seaman John 
Spreen, Albany, Oregon; Seaman 
Apprentice Dick Manupelli, Santa 
Monica, California; Seaman Ap- 
prentice James Atkinson, Auburn, 
New York; Seaman Phil Akau, 
Honolulu, T. H., and Seaman Ap- 
prentice Gerald Fioretti, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Proud coach of this talented ag- 
gregation was Ship’s Clerk Hugh 
Craven, 12th Coast Guard District 
Assistant Personnel Officer. Team 
manager was Seaman Bob Hedges. 


Woodrush Had Fast Basketball Quintet 


Carry in December, 1951, while 
the USCGC WooprUsSH (WAGL- 
407) was still engaged in removing 
the last buoys from the Duluth- 
Superior Harbor and planning the 
last run of the year to remove light 
keepers from isolated stations, plans 
were being made to enter a basket- 
ball team in the Duluth City Basket- 
ball League, Duluth, Minnesota. 
LCDR R. H. Bergh, Captain of the 
WOoOoDRUSH, and CBOSN Thomas 
Daly, Commanding Officer of the 
Duluth Lifeboat Station, both 
ardent sports fans, gave all the co- 
operation necessary to BOSN M. J. 
Trieschmann, coach, in forming the 
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MEMBERS OF THE CUTTER WOODRUSH’'S basketball team were, back row: D. Schumacher, L. Hanks, H. Brewer, R. Bohlender, R. Lane 
and G. Strelick. Front row: Boatswain M. Trieschmann (coach), L. Braaten, T. Murphy, G, Schuldes (captain), N. Hicks and J. Cass. 


team and training the men. 

One of the first difficulties en- 
countered was obtaining a gymna- 
sium in which to practice. Reverend 
John Lennon, Youth. Director of 
the First Methodist Church, solved 
this problem by generously offering 
free use of the First Methodist Com- 
munity House gym for practice every 
weekday afternoon. Without the 
cooperation of Mr. Lennon, and the 
staff at the Community House, the 
WOoOODRUSH team would not have 
made a success of the season. 

Another problem was faced in at 
tempting to maintain a first-rate 
string with an almost constant rota- 
tion of personnel due to service ré& 
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quirements. The season's first game 
was held on January 5th, with a 
team of nine men. Five of these 
were subsequently transferred to dif 
ferent Coast Guard units, and two 
more were hospitalized due to seri- 
ous illness. Replacements for the 
team were found among men arriv- 
ing on board the WOODRUSH and 
the Duluth Lifeboat Station for as- 
signment to duty. 


The players all had previous bas- 
ketball experience during their high 
school years. Three men, Bob Pedo, 
Harry Hicks and Gerald Strelick, all 
of Iron Mountain, Michigan, played 
on the team at the same time. Bob 
Lane and John Cass, both of 
Greensboro, N. C., provided ample 
“rebel” shouts during exciting mo 
Ments. Gene Schuldes hails from 
Appleton, Wis.; Larry Hanks, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Gene Flanders, lowa; 
Marc Montgomery, Omaha, Neb.; 
Larry Braaten, Everett, Wash.; 
Richard Bohlender, Kiowa, Col.; 
Harold Brewer, Woodstock, III; 
Don Schumacher, Igloo, S. D.; Ray 
Hirlinger, Renova, Pa., and Tom 
Murphy, who enlisted in the Coast 
Guard to see the world, is from Su- 
Perior, Wis. None of these men had 
ever played basketball together, and 
credit must be given Coach Triesch- 
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mann for his fine work in assem- 
bling a first-rate team in a practice 
period of less than one week. 


High scores for the season went 
to Cass with 115 points, and 
Schuldes with 109 points. Hirlin- 
ger had 87 points but was trans- 
ferred and missed five games, but 
until that time he was leading man 
on the team. 

The team’s record stands at eight 
games won and five losses. The 
Guardsmen won over Stewart's 
Store, 32-25; Dalton’s Bar and 
Grill, 40-31; Joe’s Standard Service, 
56-37; Teves, 45-42; Ist Metho- 
dist, 52-38; Finland Radar Base 
(Air Force), 36-26; Little Fifth 
Ave., 31-23, and United Dairies, 
36-22. Their losses were suffered 
at the hands of Noreen Trucking, 
32-24; Mable’s Cafe, 33-30; Schra- 
ber’s Jewelry, 42-39, and in a re- 
turn engagement with First Metho- 
dist, 36-27. A playoff for fourth 
place in the Duluth City Basketball 
League was lost to Mable’s Cafe at 
42-39, 

Coach Trieschmann, commend- 
ing his boys on a fine season, said: 
“Tam rightly proud of the Woop- 
RUSH team. Although they did not 
win any trophies, they did achieve 
something of a far greater import- 
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ONE OF THE TOP BASKETBALL TEAMS in the Coast Guard during the recent season was tha tsponsored by the San Juan Base, P. R. 
The team won the Inter-Service Championship of Puerto Rico. Front row: H. D. Flaum, R. A. Pater, S. L. Zilucca, R. B. Walden and A. H. 
Verbrugghe. Back row: D. L. Giadrosich, W. L. Blake, H. R. Sekoch, Captain C. A. Anderson, Commanding Officer, J. B. Cole, R. E. 
Nielsen (coach) and L. W. Reid. 


ance — the building of their morale 
and the morale of their shipmates. 
A happy, contented crew will be 
found only where work and play 
are equalized. I wish to thank 
LCDR Bergh, CBOSN Daly, and 
the Reverend Mr. Lennon for mak- 
ing this possible for Coast Guard 
personnel stationed in Duluth.” 


SAN JUAN UNIT HAD 
CHAMPIONSHIP TEAM 


The COAST GUARD BASE, San 
Juan, Puerto Rico, continued its 
winning ways by taking the Inter- 
Service Basketball Championship of 
Puerto Rico. The league consisted 
of nine service teams. 

l.osing the first half of the regu- 
lar season to the U. S. Naval Sta- 
tion, playing coach Bob Nielsen had 
the team really on their toes for the 
second half. Leading the way was 
Nielsen with a 17.2 average per 
game. The Coast Guard Base rolled 
over all comers, winning the second 
half going away. 

Playing the strong Navy team in 
a two-out-of-three series for the 
championship, the Coast Guard took 
two straight to complete the season 
with a worthy record of 17 wins 
and three losses. 
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AMERICA’S ONLY COMPLETE 
TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 
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@ When timing is important, you want dependable 

transportation—and that means travel by train! 

@ Whether you’re moving on regular trains or on 

special trains, you and your people will be where 

you want to be, when you want to be there. . . no 

excuses. 

@ Train travel is co: iable, convenient and effi- 

cient . . . keeps units anu *quipment together all the 

way to destination. You arrive ready, willing and 

able to do your job. 

@ Use the railroads... You’re on schedule all the way! 
sa 
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GUEST OF THE MONTH 


CAPTAIN NIELS S. HAUGEN 


Gartain NIELS SANDBERG HAUGEN, United 
States Coast Guard, was born in Haugesund, Norway, 
on August 2, 1897. He was graduated from Broadway 
High School, Seattle, Washington, and attended the 
University of Washington for a year before entering 
the U.S. Naval Reserve, in which he served from 1917 
to 1920 at the time of World War I. 

For the next four years, Captain Haugen served in 
the Merchant Marine. He entered the Coast Guard as 
an Ensign on August 23, 1924, and was assigned for 
five months to the Cutter SNOHOMISH as junior line 
officer. His next assignment was as executive officer at 
Base Ten, Port Townsend, Washington, for a period 
of 18 months. He then was ordered to the Cutter 
HAIDA for five months, and saw duty in Alaska on 
the UNALGA from 1927 to 1930. 

In 1930 he returned to the SNOHOMISH for nine 
months, serving as executive officer. From 1931 to 
1934, Captain Haugen performed similar duty aboard 
the destroyers SHAW, TUCKER, DAVIS and BADGER. 
When destroyers were decommissioned in 1934, he 
was assigned to the Cutter MENDOTA as executive offi- 
cer until 1937. He next was ordered to the Cutter 
AURORA as commanding officer for a period of 18 
months. From 1939 to 1942. he served as director of 
the Coast Guard Reserve anu Auxiliary in the 13th 
Coast Guard District, Seattle. 
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During 1942, Captain Haugen was commanding 
officer of the Cutter ONONDAGA for two months, fol- 
lowed by various temporary assignments on the East 
Coast, including four months as commanding officer 
of the Base at New London. He was executive officer 
of the Coast Guard Academy, New London, for 18 
months in 1943 and 1944. From July 1944 until 
May 1946, he served as commanding officer of the USS 
ADMIRAL W. C. CAPPS, later being assigned to the 
13th Coast Guard District as operations officer. 


In February, 1947, Captain Haugen became Chief 
of Staff of the 17th Coast Guard District, and in July, 
was assigned as section commander and commanding 
officer at the Coast Guard Base, Ketchikan, Alaska. He 
remained in that duty until August, 1950, when he 
was ordered to the 7th Coast Guard District, Miami, 
Fla., as Chief of Staff. 

After receiving a commission as Ensign on August 
23, 1924, Captain Haugen was promoted in rank as 
follows: Lieutenant (jg), October 2, 1925; Lieu- 
tenant, February 12, 1927; Lieutenant Commander, 
November 1, 1932; Commander, August 27, 1942, 
and Captain, February 13, 1948. 

He is married to the former Hildur Monsen, of 
Seattle, Washington, and has three children, Margaret, 
aged 19; Henry, 17, and Anne Marie, 15. 

Captain Haugen is currently serving as commanding 
officer of the Coast Guard Base at Alameda, California. 
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The Grumman ALBATROSS 


Can you identify these two versions of the 
GRUMMAN ALBATROSS? Originally developed for 
the Navy, the speed and ruggedness of this big 
plane make it a favorite of three services. The 
Air Force flies it on air-sea rescue operations. 
The Navy and Coast Guard use it as a utility 
amphibian. Give yourself an “A” in aircraft 
identification if you recognized the ALBATROSS 
in flight as ““Navy’’. . . the ALBATROSS taking 
off as “‘Air Force.” 





GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION, BETHPAGE, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 


Contractors to the Armed Forces 








IN REVIEW: 


Ship Losses In World War II 


Fourth In A Series Of Articles Describing The Loss Of Coast Guard Vessels 


USS MUSKEGET 


The U. S. Weather Observation Ship MUSKEGET 
(ex-CORNISH) departed Boston on the afternoon of 
24 August, 1942, enroute to Weather Station No. 2, 
53° N 42° 30’ W. The first weather report from the 
vessel originated 28 August, 1942, while enroute to 
her station. On 31 August, 1942, she took over the 
station and continued with routine duties of making 
regular reports on weather conditions. The last report 
on the weather was received from her 9 September, 
1942, when she was waiting arrival of her relief, the 
#CGC. Monomoy. 


On 11 September, 1942, the MONOMOY reported 
she was unable to effect relief of the MUSKEGET due 
to failure to establish communications. Enemy sub- 
Marines were reported active and a message was trans- 
mitted by the MONOMOyY for action of the MUSKEGET 
but the weather patrol vessel again failed to answer 
her call. Repeated efforts were made by the MONOMOY 
to contact the vessel without success. 


On 13 September, 1942, the MONOMOY arrived at 
Weather Station No. 2 and cruised on station for nine 
days. On 15 September 1942, upon a report from the 
Monomoy of inability to communicate with the Mus- 
KEGET, all aircraft and ships in the vicinity were di- 
rected to search for her and report any positive results. 
This search on 16 September, 1942, proved fruitless. 


On | October, 1942, having been relieved of patrol, 
the MONOMoy departed the weather station enroute to 
Boston. Arriving there on 12 October, 1942, she re- 
ported that from 20 to 35 enemy submarines were 
daily within striking distance of Weather Station No. 
2. The area between Halifax, N. S., Cape Race, N. F., 
and Iceland, within which Weather Station No. 2 was 
located, was a seething and continuous mass movement 
of convoys and enemy submarines with, as a general 
rule, two or more convoys daily shadowing the enemy 
submarines found operating there. 


After a year had elapsed, with no further informa- 
tion concerning the MUSKEGET or any of her nine 
officers and 111 enlisted men, the entire personnel on 
board was declared to be officially dead. The Mus- 
KEGET, which had operated on the Great Lakes, had 
been chartered by the Navy and turned over to the 
Coast Guard, having been commissioned in June, 1942. 
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CGC’S BEDLOW AND JACKSON 


Te COAST GUARD Cutters CGC’s BEDLOW (ex- 
ANTIETAM) and JACKSON, foundered in heavy weather 
off Cape Hatteras on 14 September, 1944. The cutters 
had gone to the assistance of a Liberty ship which had 
been torpedoed off the North Carolina coast and almost 
driven ashore in a later hurricane, but she had weath- 
ered both blows and was towed to Norfolk with no 
casualties among her 40-man crew, and only slight 
damage to her cargo. The two cutters were each 125 
feet in length and of 220 tons each. The commanding 
officer of the BEDLOE was Lt. A. S. Hess, and of the 
JACKSON, Lt. (jg) N. D. Call. The BEDLOE had five 
officers and 33 men on board when sunk, of whom 
two officers and 24 men were lost. The JACKSON had 
five officers and 36 men on board, and two officers and 
19 men were lost. 


Twelve survivors from the BEDLOE and 19 from 
the JACKSON were spotted on life rafts, those from the 
BEDLOE being spotted by a patrol plane and picked 
up an hour later by a Navy minesweeper. Those from 
the JACNSON were spotted by a Coast Guard plane from 
Elizabeth City, N. C., and picked up by a 36-foot 
cutter from the Oregon Inlet Lifeboat Station, 15 miles 
away. The former had been in the water 51 hours, 
and the latter 58 hours. 

The Coast Guard planes landed in the swells, a 
plane next to each liferaft, and crew members dived 
into the sea and hauled semi-conscious men onto the 
wings of the tossing planes, where first aid was ad- 
ministered. A Navy blimp dropped emergency rations. 
Guided by PBM’s and another Navy blimp, the Coast 
Guard cutter made directly for the JACKSON’S survivors 
and quickly hauled them aboard. Near the shore the 
men were transferred aboard a Navy vessel, where they 
were treated by a physician until Coast Guard PBM's 
landed and flew them to Norfolk for more hospitaliza- 
tion. An intensive search was instituted for the 48 
officers and men reported missing in the twin disaster, 
including the 23-year-old skipper of the JACKSON, Lt. 
(jg) N. D. Call. 

Survivors said 37 officers and men originally clung 
to the three JACKSON rafts, but 17 died during the 
second night from exposure and exhaustion. Added 
to the torment of parched throats, crowded rafts and 
heavy seas during their 58-hour vigil were sharks and 
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“Portuguese men-of-war,’’ multi-tailed marine pests 
whose stingers continually lashed the bodies of the 
storm-tossed men. Ironically enough, crew members 
of each vessel pinned their hopes on rescue by the other, 
unaware of the like doom of each ship. Lt. Hess of the 
BEDLOE explained: ‘‘Skippers often think alike. I was 
trying to work our way out to sea a bit to avoid the 
heavy swell hitting near the shore and I figured the 
JACKSON was doing likewise and would be somewhere 
in the vicinity.” 


Struck four times by the towering waves, the 
BEDLOE tossed like a matchstick in the ocean before 
going down. All 38 officers and crewmen safely aban- 
doned ship and at least 30 were able to obtain a hold 
on the liferafts. However, the strain of fighting the 
hurricane aboard, plus the ordeal of hanging to life- 
rafts for 51 hours, proved too much for most of the 
men and only 12 were able to hang on until rescued. 
One man slid under the water only minutes before 
the rescue craft came into sight. 


Borne to the top of a huge swell, the JACKSON was 
struck by two swells and rolled over until the mast 
dipped water. As the swells subsided, the ship righted 
and was hit by another high sea and turned on her side 
a second time. Struggling out of that, the vessel was 
carried high by a third sea. It seemed then, survivors 


said, that she hung in mid-air for seconds; then the 
wind seized her, turned her on her side and completely 
over. She disappeared under a huge wave. Next day 
two of the survivors tried to swim ashore, which they 
thought was 10 miles away. After swimming about 
three hours they realized they were making little head- 
way and decided to return. Turning back one of them 
saw a shark about 30 feet away headed for the other. 
The shark was more than six feet long but passed him 
without harm. 


William W. McCreedy, boatswain’s mate 1/c, from 
the Oregon Inlet Lifeboat Station, who assisted in the 
rescue of the survivors from the JACKSON, said the first 
thing he saw was a man doubled up in a small raft, his 
eyes resembling ‘‘a couple of blue dots in a beefsteak.”’ 
“He flashed a beautiful smile that couldn't be missed,” 
McCreedy continued. ‘‘I felt I had looked at something 
a man sees once in a lifetime sort of thought I had 
come to the edge of heaven. Then, as though his last 
will to fight had been lost when he saw us, he slumped 
into the water. The radioman grabbed him and held 
him in the raft. I went overboard to help and the 
three of us dragged the raft down. The unconsciogs 
man’s foot was twisted in the lines, but I cut him free 
and we put him in the boat.” Just before reaching 
shore, the man reached up, stroked McCreedy’s fage 
and mumbled ‘“‘We made it.” Then he died. 


ALTHOUGH NAZI SUBMARINES scored heavily against the Coast Guard, the struggle for control of the sea lanes gradually swung against 
the Nazis. Pictured here is an enemy submarine in its death throes, having been blasted by gunfire from the Cutter Spencer. A moment 
after this photo was taken, the submarine sank to its doom, with many of its crew being taken prisoners by the crew of the SPENncen. 
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YUM-YUM !! 


OLD-FASHIONED BLACKBERRY CAKE 


For Those Who Cook and Those Who Eat 


Last month when I inaugu- 
rated this cooking feature I gave our 
readers two recipes, one for South- 
erm Fried Chicken and the other for 
Stuffed Crabs a la Creole. 


This month I have something 
that will have special appeal for men 
and women who have a sweet tooth. 
Of course, it’s another one of my 
Southern styles of cooking. I’m 
hoping that our readers will favor 
us with other recipes so that there 
will not be a monopoly of South- 
ern dishes described in these pages. 

But whether you learned your 
cooking in the South or the North, 
the East or the West, you'll like my 
favorite recipe for Old-Fashioned 
Blackberry Cake. 


From start to finish — from the 
moment the first steaming bow! of 
bisque is served until dessert plates 
are cleared away — a real old-time 
Southern meal is a memorable o¢- 
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By BETTY TRAUBEL 











casion. Even though a guest may 
be almost full to the brim by the 
time he has eaten his way through 
several appetizing courses, he can 
always find room for the irresist- 
ible, tempting dessert that concludes 
the dinner. One of the traditional 
Southern favorites is ambrosia and 
cake. With the tasty fruit concoc- 
tion of cocoanut, oranges, and sugar, 
the Southern hostess of yesteryear 
often served slices from some five of 
six different varieties of cake. To- 
day, with costs a bit above those of 
ante-bellum days, the hostess may 
cut the quantity, but not the qual- 
ity, of her cakes. One of the best- 
loved cakes throughout .the South, 
where blackberries are found abun- 
dantly, is a spicy Old-Time Black- 
berry Cake. 


VY, cup fortified margarine 

1 cup brown sugar 

3 eggs, separated 

1 teaspoon soda 

| teaspoon nutmeg 

» teaspoon cloves 
teaspoon cinnamon 
cups sifted enriched cake flour 
cup blackberry jam 
tablespoons sour milk 

> cup chopped raisins, floured 


1 


Cream the margarine. Add brown sugar 
gradually and cream until light and fluffy. 
Beat egg yolks and add to the creamed mix- 
ture. Sift together soda, nutmeg, cloves, 
cinnamon, and flour. Combine jam and 
sour milk. Add sifted dry ingredients and 
jam mixture alternately to the creamed mix- 
ture. Add floured raisins. Beat egg whites 
until stiff and fold into the batter. Divide 
the batter between two 8-inch cake pans. 
Bake in a 375 degree oven for about 25 
minutes. Ice with caramel fluff frosting. 


CARAMEL FLUFF FROSTING 


¥% cup brown sugar 

Y% cup water 

V4 teaspoon cream of tartar 

2 egg whites 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

1 tablespoon very soft margarine 
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Combine sugar, water, and cream of 
tartar in a two-quart saucepan. Boil slow- 
ly, without stirring, until syrup spins a 
fine thread (242 degrees F.). Keep sauce- 
pan covered for the first three minutes of 
cooking to prevent crystals from forming 
on the sides of the pan. Beat egg whites 
until stiff. Pour hot syrup very slowly into 
the stiffly beaten egg whites, beating con- 
stantly. Add vanilla. Beat until frosting 
holds its shape. Carefully fold in the mar- 
garine. Let stand until lukewarm. Spread 
frosting between layers and on top and 
sides. This recipe will make frosting for 
one 8-inch cake. 


I’ve never met anyone who didn’t 
like this Old-Fashioned Blackberry 
Cake. I hope some of you folks 
who read this recipe will let me have 
your reactions. And I’m particularly 
eager to hear from many of you 
Coast Guardsmen who hold ratings 
in the Commissary department. I 
know that you men pride yourself 
on your ability to whip up special 
recipes for holiday and birthday oc- 
casions. Frequently, I have seen pic- 
tures in U. S. COAST GUARD MAGA- 
ZINE of giant and beautiful birth- 
day cakes and I’ve often wondered 
how your shipboard recipes compare 
with my home-style recipes. Also, 
It would be interesting to learn of 
some of the circumstances pertain- 
ing to Coast Guard cooking. We 
realize that shipboard cooking is 
fraught with many difficulties not 
known to the Coast Guard wife 
who merely has to satisfy the needs 
of a small and intimate brood. 


Let me hear from you Coast 
Guard cooks! 





“Well, what are you all staring at? Isn't 
there a machinist’s mate in the crowd?” 
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McManus Retires At 
Cape May Center 


LCDR ROBERT McMANUS 


‘6 
‘Lieutenant COMMANDER 
McMANUS front and center.” 


A gray-haired, stocky man step- 
ped from the ranks, navigated the 
turn and strode towards the officer 
who had given the command. The 
two saluted. 


Silence reigned over the lines of 
officers and enlisted men at the Cape 
May Receiving Center as Captain 
Miles H. Imlay began his farewell 
message to a retiring friend. LCDR 
Robert McManus was closing the 
final page of his service biography 
after 30 years in uniform and Cap- 
tain Imlay expressed the sentiment 
of all who had worked with the 
maintenance officer, when he grasped 
his hand in parting — ‘“Your record 
will be a target for which future 
officers may set their aim; the 
vacancy you leave will be a hard 
one to fill.”’ 


It was once said about LCDR 
McManus that he knew all things 
under the earth, all things over the 
earth, and all things in the earth 
surrounding the Receiving Center’ 
— that knowledge is filed among 
the gray cabinets of his mental 
storehouse. He was even referred to 
as the Center’s ‘‘walking blueprint,”’ 
possibly because of a seemingly su- 
pernatural ability to recreate por- 
tions from the blue and white sheets 
right on project location. 


Born two years before the turn 
of the century in New York City, 
he attended the big city’s schools, 


In 1922 he entered the old Light- 
house Service. Steadily he ascended 
the ladder of success in his chosen 
vocation and, in 1926, was pro- 
moted to Marine Engineer. But it 
wasn’t until 1940 that the Coast 
Guard began to profit from his 
knowledge, for it was in that year 
that he entered the service as a War- 
rant Machinist. 


A rapid rise through the ranks in 
the next five years gave him the 
right to wear his present two and 
one-half gold stripes. He arrived at 
the Receiving Center in January of 
1950 and worked with Captain Im- 
lay on a far-reaching program for 
station improvement. Almost simul- 
taneously with the completion of 
the new Training Pool, the latest 
milestone in the Center’s develap- 
ment, LCDR Robert McManus end- 


ed his three score of service years. 


By WM. MOUNT 


Coast Guard Flyer 
Makes Daring Rescue 


hy THE first nighttime rescue of 
its type on the West Coast, Chief 
Aviation Machinist’s Mate (AP) 
Donald A. Nystrom, flying a Coagt 
Guard helicopter, snatched two 
brothers from possible drowning 
off the Lower California coast re- 
cently. 


The brothers, Ralph, 44, and 
John Sammons, 20, were fishing 
from a rock 200 yards offshore 
about 33 miles south of San Diego 
when the rapidly rising tide cut 
them off from the mainland. Other 
fishermen, noticing their plight, no- 
tified the Coast Guard. 


When Chief Nystrom took off 
from the San Diego Air Station it 
was still light, but darkness had 
fallen by the time he reached the 
trapped fishermen, and the water 
was rising above their knees. 


Illuminating the scene with his 
landing lights, Nystrom hovered 
over the two brothers and lowered 
a harness. After several attempts, he 
was able to hold the helicopter in 
position until both men were pulled 
aboard. 
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BUILDS RADIO CONTROL SYSTEM FOR AIRBORNE LIFEBOAT 


FOLDING STEPS FROM THE SIDE OF THE BOAT enable survivors to get aboard with a 
minimum of effort. Every operation necessary to prepare the craft for action and guide it 
is performed in sequence by a series of five separate radio signals. 


AN ELECTRICAL CONTROL SYSTEM operates this new airborne lifeboat by radio. A radio 
operator (right) can maneuver the craft from afar. In actual use, the radio operator in a 
plane overhead can guide the boat to survivors and thence to shore or to a nearby ship. 
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WestincHouse ELECTRIC Cor- 
PORATION recently announced com- 
pletion of final acceptance tests on a 
new radio control for an airborne 
lifeboat that can be dropped by 
parachute from an airplane and un- 
erringly guided to survivors in the 
water. 


A Westinghouse-designed  elec- 
trical control system that uses the 
radio signal from the air to control 
the engine and equipment for driv- 
ing and steering the boat has suc- 
cessfully passed trial runs. The elec- 
trical control system for the life- 
boat was designed by company en- 
gineers around a radio transmitter- 
receiver set developed by the Wright 
Air Development Center, Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base, Dayton, 
Ohio. 


After the 30-foot-long craft is 
dropped by parachute into the sea 
from the rescue airplane, radio sig- 
nals at five different frequencies take 
over complete control in individual 
stages. The stabilizing fins that 
hold the boat steady as it leaves the 
plane are jettisoned. A guard pro- 
tecting the propeller and rudder is 
freed. The engine air vents are 
opened. The motor is cranked up 
and automatically choked. Follow- 
ing this, the clutch is engaged and 
the throttle advanced to send the 
craft forward under the guidance of 
the radio controller. 


When the lifeboat reaches the 
survivors, the airborne operator can 
bring it to a halt until the survivors 
board and then set the boat on its 
course again. If the physical condi- 
tion of the rescued men is good, they 
can take over control of the boat 
themselves. If they are too weak 
for this activity, the airborne oper- 
ator can guide them to shore or to 
a rescue surface ship. The boat is 
equipped with triple controls, per- 
mitting passengers to break off radio 
control at any time and operate it 
electrically or manually. 


Holds Ten-Day Food Supply 


The 3,500-pound craft can hold 
15 men, with provisions for 10 
days and fuel for an 800-mile cruise. 
It is also equipped with ‘‘walkie- 
talkie” radio sets for boat-plane 
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communications, a machine for dis- 
tilling fresh drinking water from 
sea water, and a zipper canopy to 
protect survivors against the boil- 
ing sun. 


Westinghouse engineers designed 
and built the electrical ‘‘brain’’ and 
“nervous system’ of the lifeboat, 
according to Thomas A. Daly, man- 
ager of Ordnance Engineering at the 
Sharon plant. 


“To activate the boat’s power 
plant,”” Mr. Daly explained, ‘‘re- 
quires an electrical control system 
incorporating electronic amplifiers, 
relays, and actuators. Each signal is 
used to perform a specific group of 
functions, and the electrical control 
system is so designed that it carries 
out each duty separately and in the 
proper order.”’ 


The first set of operations after 
the boat strikes the water consists 
of five separate stages, Mr. Daly 
said. 


“The radio signal — at a fre- 
quency of 955 cycles a second — is 
transmitted from the plane to the 
lifeboat,’’ he explained. ‘‘There it 
is picked up by a sensitive detector 
in the receiver, amplified by elec- 


Le \ 


COMMANDER W. W. VENNEL addresses a quartet of old-timers wh» recently retired from active duty at the Aircraft Base, Elizabeth 
City, N. C. Left to right: Stanley Sagers, ADC; Dennett Ranson, ENC: Machinist Charles Frazier and Walter Dykes, ADC. The four men 
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tronic tubes, and passed by a filter 
to a specific group of relays. When 
these relays are closed, they energize 
actuators that control the various 
operations. 


‘One group of relays acts to jet- 
tison the stabilizer fins that keep the 
lifeboat level before the parachute 
opens. Another releases the pro- 
peller guard, while still others open 
the engine air vents, start a blower 
motor to rid the engine compart- 
ment of fumes, crank the boat's 
engine intermittently until it starts, 
and release a sea anchor. 


Another radio signal — this one 
at 3,000 cycles a second — now goes 
into action. The gear is advanced 
from neutral to forward and at the 
same time the throttle is advanced 
to half speed, the engineer said. To 
turn the boat left, a radio signal of 
650 cycles acts on the magnetic 
compas steering mechanism. For a 
right turn, a signal of 300 cycles 
is used. 


‘For emergencies, the airborne 
operator uses a fifth frequency of 
1,390 cycles,’’ Mr. Daly added. “‘In 
the event that the magnetic com- 
pass steering system should not 
work, this signal by-passes it and 


hs 
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works directly on the steering ap- 
paratus itself.” 


Where the survivors are too weak 
to handle the boat manually — and 
if contact with the rescue plane is 
lost —- a push-button control sys- 
tem is available, the Westinghouse 
engineer said. 


“Simply by pushing certain but- 
tons, or operating certain switches,” 
he pointed out, “the survivors can 
start and stop the boat, steer it in 
any direction, and perform all other 
functions normally handled by the 
radio signal or by manual operation 
of the boat.” 


Mr. Daly said that surface tests 
last fall at Lake Pymatuning proved 
the highly accurate response of the 
lifeboat to radio signals from a plame 
flying overhead. 


“The test course was an eq@i- 
lateral triangle one mile on a side 
and marked off by buoys at ea¢h 
point of the triangle,’’ he explained. 
“In every trial, the boat was readily 
guided to the target buoys by sig- 
nals from the plane.”’ 

He said that the recent parachute 
drop tests were to determine the rug- 
gedness of the equipment. 





d total of more than one hundred years of service. 
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KEN SMITH’S 
COLUMN 


> — a. 


From what could be wrong, 
but is obviously not far wrong per- 
sonal observation, we'd say about 
75 per cent of Coast Guardsmen 
now serving are gifted with un- 
limited opportunity to study. Oc- 
casionally you see or hear a plea to 
“take this course,”’ “‘try that course.”’ 
They are darn good pleas which 
have been reiterated so often they 
imcite few readers to beneficial com- 
Pliance. So, disregarding the scat- 


tered effectiveness of such pleas, I 
herein make the same request for a 
self-estimate, but do it with a story. 
This is one average man’s story, 
tfue in every respect, attempting to 
show the concrete benefit of study 
(@ spare time. 


/Clear the deck for action! And 
amy who think the subject is dry — 
please don't bore yourself with a 
further perusal of the tribulations 
of one I call Frank Jones; you will 
benefit not one iota, you will only 
frustrate both of us. 

I call our subject ‘‘Frank’’ be- 
cause ‘‘frank’’ describes exactly his 
approach to a monotonous dilemma 
when he awoke mentally two years 
ago on a remote Loran station. 

Before this awakening he had 
lived a full life for 22 years, physic- 
ally, but above the shoulders he had 
the lazy brain and consequent dis- 
satisfaction of one concerned solely 
with physical pleasure. There were 
damn few pleasures on the Loran 
station, and that gray spook with 
the red teeth, Mr. Boredom, ruled 
all. Well, one day Frank thought 
over the state of void he was in. He 
decided it was high time Mr. Bore- 
dom was unseated. He had found 
to his great discomfort that there 
was nothing so frustrating and de- 
moralizing as ‘‘nothing,’’ and all 
he really lacked in this wild coun- 
try, he saw, was something to fill 
the mind. 

It followed like two plus two: 
there was nothing more appropriate 
to his aim than the books which 
gathered dust in the station’s library. 
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Frank approached the library cau- 
tiously at first, in no manner which 
gave hint of the days to come when 
he would, off work, rush to its 
wonder-filled shelves as he would 
rush to his first liberty when he got 
off this ‘‘stinking rock.’’ He sought 
nothing more than a merciful de- 
livery from the hours and days of 
sitting downheartedly out on the 
cliff, or atop a grassy hill, wonder- 
ing when the official fates would 
restore him to stateside status and 
happy times. Frank found more 
than he sought. As he will admit 
today, the future he looks to long- 
ingly and with intentful purpose 
now was born in his mind in that 
very isolation he hated with il- 
logical vehemence. 


Frank found not only hour-fil- 
ling episodes in those long-neglected 
books, not only exciting tales of 
fact and fiction, and enjoyment of 
the detached view of complex hu- 
manity — he found an incentive 
to his own thought. Rightly, we 
should say he found quantities of 
colorful incentive, and he was equal 
to the occasion, as we all are. He 
began to figure things for himself, 
to observe with accuracy and un- 
emotional clarity the real meanings 
of his situation, a situation that 
bothered him more than it should 
have. He mastered it. Frank's per- 
ception of what mattered and what 
was only passing foolishness became 
clear to him. The thought prodded 
in the man by those books he had 
superciliously ignored so long re- 
~solved his situation in his mind: 
from one of hopeless frustration in 
the slime of ennui to one of grateful 
acceptance of the it sounds an- 
cient, but it’s accurate —- Golden 
Opportunity. 


The words ‘‘take out this course,” 
“try that course,’’ began to have 
some meaning besides the one he had 
always attached to them, that it was 
good advice — for someone else. 
Frank saw the value of self-improve- 
ment, and its triple value where 
there was abundant opportunity for 
same. He didn’t see his future in the 
service, as many of us do, so he 
didn’t put in for any service-con- 
nected courses. He knew as well as 
the next man that any course con- 
cerning a subject of no interest to 
him would be returned in due time 
unfinished. His sudden pursuit of 


knowledge became as powerful as 
his reaction had been spontaneous. 
Knowledge, he realized, wasn’t 
something wrapped up and tied with 
pink ribbons by an unknown man 
in some indiscernable far corner of 
some un-thought-of school. 

Knowledge was so abundant 
around him he needed look no 
turther! ‘The station, like other sta- 
tions, had a full set of encyclo- 
pedias, dozens of technical books 
on electronics, organization, and 
was overflowing with all types of 
material of absorbent interest! 

He even found, to his amazement, 
that the Military Code of Justice 
was not undecipherable hokum at 
all! The Code of Justice turned out 
to be one of the most engrossing 
statements of democratic evolution 
imaginable. And it also taught him 
that he had so many rights, within 
the periphery of respect for others 
and devotion to duty, that it he 
tound occasion to employ some of 
them he would have a tough time 
deciding which to employ. 

Self-improvement through study 
lost its identity with dryness, with 
boredom — he saw its true nature 
then — the epitome or the opposite 
of all those qualities which bring 
mental death and dissatisfied mur- 
muring. He didn't escape reality in 
books — he faced it. And had a 
hell of a lot of fun in the process. 

How many tars at sea, and sailors 
temporarily filling the requirements 
of shore stations — are bored be- 
yond the limit of safety? Safety to 
their own outlook and to their 
future? How many are too busy 
with the delineation of self-pity to 
slap a big smile on that wind-swept 
face, and go at a little self-improve- 
ment with red-lead-spattered hands 
and an intent to make the future, 
and not let it make them? 

The Coast Guard Institute has 
knowledge coming out of its red- 
brick ears — yours for a signature. 
USAFI begs you to come and share 
the gold it has accumulated in sheer 
learning and teaching technique 
for nothing more than incidental 
expense. The institutes have en- 
gineered self-education to a point 
where they teach you a subject so 
fast and so efficiently you hardly 
perceive the change in your mental 
capacity. 

They want to have all servicemen 
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take advantage of this opportunity, 
an opportunity unequaled in the 
field of education. It’s OURS! 

So what do you say, men? 


ZIPPERS ARE HERE 


Z7227Z11P' Sounds like a bum- 
blebee with engine trouble, doesn’t 
it? But no — starting July first the 
metallic flight of a slide-fastener is a 
compulsory prelude to liberty. It’s 
the syncopated clickety-click of a 
sailor donning dress canvas. Yes! 
The New Pants are here! 

The most recent innovation in 
steaming gear since Radar, zippers 
are finding elated reception ashore 
from Broadway to Babu. Tradition 
lovers and those who would wrap 
us in navy-blue space suits have lost 
out — to Heaven-sent Utility! 

For you who haven't seen the 
latest in service dress — here’s what 
you'll be climbing into come fiscal 
expiration: 

Obviously they're designed by a 
man who likes his liberty. Maxi- 
mum load of the old pockets was 
cigarettes, matches, wallet, address 
book and shaving gear. Now? They 
hold all that — plus camera, two 
rolls of film, white hat and a fresh 
change of socks. In ballast they ap- 
pear substantially the same as the 
old model. But fully cargoed you're 
a veritable stuffed turkey in silhou- 
ette, equipped for a seventy-two. Or 
a short leave, sans suitcase. 

Remember two years ago when 
hullaballo about the new uniform 
was thick as three-day coffee? One 
“‘authority’’ on the change brought 
temporary relief and subsequent 
panic in the ranks by remarking the 
thirteen buttons, commemorating 
the thirteen original governmental 
divisions, would be dropped. That 
was, he said, to make room for an 
even four dozen new buttons — in 
fumbling salute to the forty-eight 
states! 

Rumor says he ‘‘fell’’ overboard 
near station Able. 

So wave goodbye to the Treach- 
erous Thirteen, men, zippy days 
are dead ahead. 


DOG ON REPORT 
Now hear this: Evening re- 
ports. Department heads, restricted 
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men, and ‘‘Shackles,’” muster in the 
passageway aft of the engineroom. 
For the past ten days, at precisely 
1945 each evening, this amusing 
announcement had come booming 
over the ship's PA system. 

As “‘Shackles’’’ name rumbles 
through the ship’s hull ‘Old 
Shack" heads dutifully aft at the 
heels of the Bosn’-of-the-watch; 
takes his place in rank, and mur- 
murs a subdued “‘arf’’ when his 
name is called. 

This humorous sidelight of ship- 
board life was the result of legal (?) 
action which took place on the 
ship’s quarterdeck a little over a 
week ago. We give you the facts 
of the mast, and leave Shackles to 
conclude the moral himself. 

‘Shackles,’ the OOD said grim- 
ly, ‘front and center.’’ At that, the 
coal-blackest bundle of shiny fur 
you ever’ laid eyes on stepped for- 
ward. Repressed amusement was in 
the faces of those at muster; the 
exemplary conduct of mascots is 
traditional. No one aboard this 
ship knows the ways of a wayward 
canine, for Shackles won't bark 
about it. But this muster was to 
prove the axiomatic idea that no 
one, not even this meek and pathetic 
pup, is permitted self-granted lib- 
erty whenever he doggone well 
pleases. 

The Yeoman handed the captain 
the charges. ‘“‘Shackles,"” the Skip- 
per’s voice quivered with obvious 
emotion, ‘Shackles, you are charged 
with being AWOL approximately 
two hours on the afternoon of...” 

Shackles looked doleful as the 
captain read, but occasionally buck- 
ed up for a second and licked his 
flews slobberingly — perhaps in 


reminiscence of the joyous events 
of those two stolen hours. 

The captain continued: ‘Do 
you,” he paused for emphasis, ‘‘do 
you realize what this means?” 

He knew. We all knew, either 
from the benefit of experience or a 
sailor's faith in scuttlebutt — this 
example of canine corruption was 
definitely in the dog-locker. 

“Ole Shack’ didn’t woof, a 
word, with twelve years’ sea-duty 
in a salty past he took it like a true 
sailor. 


“You are restricted to the ship 
for ten days.’’ The sentence came. 
“Dismissed.” 

“Shack"’ trotted back to the mess- 
deck, followed by commisserating 
friends in number. They patted 
his shaggy head and twitched his 
tail in an effort to restore some of 
the humor which had left him for 
shattered morals. 

It’s water under the keel now, 
The ship is plowing up the Gulf of 
Alaska, taking them over the bow, 
When the waters roll over the 
foc’sle and crash down on the buoy 
deck the ship shudders for a second, 
then leaps through. And “‘ol@ 
Shack,”’ lying here on the deck by 
my constantly shifting feet, hig 
bodily weight following the roll 
and pitch of the ship, waves hig 
wet nose seriously through space 
and seems to say: ‘Man, I'll be 
glad when we hit the beach again, 
but next time I take my liberty on 
schedule. 

“Hey, Ken, why don’t you writé 
my misdeed up for COAST GUARD 
NMIAGAZINE? Maybe we can put 
some other mascots in the know.” 

Seriously, I hope we have. 
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A kind-hearted gentleman saw a 
little boy trying to reach a doorbell. 
He rang the bell for him, then said: 
“What now, my little man?” 

“Run like hell,’’ said the little 
boy, ‘‘that’s what I am going to 
do.” 


* * * 


Everybody likes to see a broad 

smile, especially if it’s at him. 
* * * 

It takes a lot of nerve to wear a 
Strapless evening gown — and a 
couple of other things. 

x ok * 


Professor Tate was calling roll in 
one of his classes. 
Robinson!” 
Here.” 
“Rosenthal!”’ 
Here.” 
“Mary Smith!” 
Here.” 
“Wanamaker!” 
Chorus: ‘“‘Yes!!"’ 
* * * 


The music in the joint was so 
bad that when a waiter dropped a 


tray full of dishes, everyone got up 


and started dancing. 
* * * 


A friend of ours was a passenger 
on a pullman and was badly bitten 
by bugs. He wrote to the company 
to complain. 

Back came a reply. It was the 
first complaint the company had 
ever received. Inquiry had failed to 
reveal any explanation for the un- 
precedented occurrence. Neverthe- 
less, the stringent precautions taken 
in the past would be redoubled in 
the future. Then out of the 
envelope fell this slip of paper: 
Send this guy the bug letter.”’ 

* * * 

Did you hear about the little 

pigeon that walked people-toed? 
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“Well, I'll be damned,” said the 
little brook as the fat lady fell off 
the bridge. 

* * * 
How many make a dozen? 
Twelve. 
How many make a million? 
Damn few. 

* * * 

Little Boy: Do you love me? 

Little Girl: Uh-huh. 

Little Boy: Then, why doesn’t 
your chest heave like in the movies? 
* * + 

An early morning drinker was 
astonished to see a dog enter the 
saloon, and drop a half dollar from 
his mouth to the bar. Without more 
ado the bartender mixed a martini, 
dropped in three olives, and the dog 
finished it off at a gulp and walked 
out. 

“Isn't that a bit unusual?” asked 
the patron. 

“Oh, no," replied the bartender, 
“‘we always put three olives in a 
martini.” 





“Hey, Doc! Who said a yeoman’s job isn't 
dangerous? I got my finger caught!” 


“Say, mister, can yuh gimme a 
dime for a cup of coffee?” 
“Surely, but don’t you know 
that coffee is only five cents?”’ 
“Yeah, but I’m keeping a 
woman. 
* * * 


It’s hard to figure out why a girl 
thinks a man is rude and vulgar 
when he stares at what she’s trying 
so hard to display. 

a 


The first day at school the teacher 
informed the class that if they had 
to go to the rest room they should 
raise two fingers. Little Willie lis- 
tened to these instructions, and then 
said aside to his pal, “‘I really don’t 
think that'll stop it!” 

* * * 


Of all the labor-saving devices 
ever invented for women, none has 
ever been so popular as the devoted 
man. 

* * * 


A lobbyist who was opposing 
any large appropriation for a state 
college approached a legislator who 
boasted of his self-education. 


“Do you realize,’’ asked the port- 
ly lobbyist gravely, ‘‘that up at the 
state college men and women stu- 
dents have to use the same curricu- 
lum?” 


The legislator looked startled. 

“And the boys and girls often 
matriculate together.” 

“No, exclaimed the lawmaker. 

“And a young lady student can 
be forced at any time to show a 
professor her thesis?” 

The legislator shrank back in 
fear. 

“IT won't vote 'em a damn cent. 


a eee 


An Englishman returned to his 
home from a trip to America and 
was telling his friends of odd Amer- 
ican games. “And they have the 
queerest game in the movie houses. 
| think they call it ‘Oh Hell.” ‘How 
do they play it?” ‘Well, when you 
go in they give you a card with a 
lot of numbers on it and during the 
intermission a man yells out a lot 
of numbers. Then someone yells 
‘Bingo,’ and everyone else yells 
‘Oh, Hell’!”’ 
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Shipmate Dept. 


Where Mutual Transfers Start 
and Shipmates Are Located 











THE FIRST step in arranging s mutual trans- 
fer is for two men of like ratings to com- 

municate with one oa. In this column 

some the names and addresses of men eager 
to correspond with others who desire transfers. 

The addresses d in 

ee gees to which the men wish to be trans- 





JOHN L. RILEY, SA, CGC Acushnet, 
Maine State Pier, Portland, Me. (5th 
District or Curtis Bay, Md.) 

ARTHUR G. MORRIS, SA, CGC For- 
sythia, Sewickley, Pa. (11th, 12th or 
13th District) 

ROBERT N. ALLEN, SA, USCG Light- 
ship WAL-508, 27th West & Commo- 
dore Way, Seattle 99, Washington (8th 
District) 

CLAUDE L. WHEELER, SN, 
Point Light Station, Pescadero, 
(11th District) ; 

B M. BURRISS, SA, .-CGC Humboldt, 
Boston 13, Mass. (5th or 7th District) 
JOSEPH A. LA FORTUNE, YN3, Port 
Security Unit, Ellis Island, New York 

(9th District) 

ELTON EDDY, SN, CGC Ivy, Box 819, 
Astoria, Oregon. (11th or 12th District) 

DUANE H. MILLER, SA., CGC Yakutat, 
State Pier, Portland, Me. (9th District 
or Mid-West) 

ARCHER W. ANDERSON, SN, CG- 
65025-D, CG Repair Base No. Robert- 
son & Industrial Canal, New Orleans, 
La. (5th District) 


Pigeon 
Calif. 


HAROLD K. WHITE, SA, and ROBERT 
VISNER, SN, both of the CGC Escan- 
aba, Government Island, Alameda, Calif. 
(White to 3rd District; Visner to 9th 
District) 

HARVEY L. HALE, BT3, CG Supply 
Annex, 42nd St. & 2nd Ave., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. (11th District) 


FRANKLIN DOUGHTEN, BM3, Barne- 
gat Light & Lifeboat Station, Barnegat 
Light, N. J. (1st District) 


THOMAS M. LEE, SN, Quillayute River 
Lifeboat Station, LaPush, Wash. (12th 
District) 

R. L. GUNN, SA, CGC Matagorda, Con- 
stitution Wharf, Boston 13, Mass. (2nd 
or 8th District) 


ORVILLE W. WINSLOW, FA, CGC 
Duane, Constitution Wharf, Boston, 
Mass. (5th District) 


FRANK JARVIS, SA, Cape Canaveral 
Light Station, Artesia, Fla. (2nd, 3rd or 
9th District) 

JOE R. COATES, ET2, CGC Spar, CG 
Depot, Bristol, R. I. (7th District) 

RICHARD N. LISK, SA, CGC Coos Bay, 
State Pier, Portland, Me. (5th District, 
Miami, New Orleans or New York) 

CHARLES W. KELLY, EM3; ROBERT 
GRAULICH, CS3, and ROBERT 
BAINE, ET3, all of USCG Lightship 
WAL-196, c/o Chatham Lifeboat Sta- 
tion, Chatham, Mass. (Kelly and Grau- 
lich to 3rd District; Baine to 2nd, 3rd 
or 9th District) 

ROBERT D. STAFFORD, QM3(P), 
CGC Cactus, Constitution Wharf, Bos- 
ton 13, Mass. (3rd or 5th District or 
Baltimore) 

SPEED WOLFF, SA, CG Air Station, 
South San Francisco, Calif. (2nd or 9th 
District) 








Pmor MARINE 


SALINITY INDICATOR SYSTEMS 


— with — 


Automatic Patented Temperature Compensation 
SAFETY — EFFICIENCY — ECONOMY 


PILOT MARINE CORP. 


39 BROADWAY 
New York 6, N. Y. 
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JACKIE W. CROWDER, CS3, and 
CHRISTY P. FERRAGAMO, CS3, 
both of the CGC Androscoggin, 158 
Causeway Island, Miami Beach, Fla. 
(Crowder to 8th District or St. Louis 
Ferragamo to San Juan, P. R., or Saint 
Thomas) 


JOHN GROSSO, SN, Brenton Reef Light- 
ship, Newport, R. I. (West Coast) 


ROBERT J. PLEKHER. RM}, CG Radio 
Station, Westport, Wash. (3rd or 9th 
District) 


DAVID H. ALSTON, FN, CGC Manitou, 
Pier 9, East River, N. Y. (5th District 
or South Carolina) 


ALFREDO A. PAULAZZO, SN, CGC 
Campbell, Pier 44, CG Moorings, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. (12th District) 


MANOOG MANOOGIAN, 
CGC Ingham, Box 540, 
(1st or 3rd District) 


WILLIAM KUBICKY, SN, and EDWARD 
J. MULVIHILL, SN, both of Shinnes 
cock Lifeboat Station, Hampton Bays 
L. L, N. Y. (Both to 2nd District, New 
Jersey or Philadelphia) 


JOSEPH P. NEWSOME, EN1; GEORGE 
W. ABERNATHY, BM3; JAMES H. 
SMITH, SN, and JACK B. HEFNER, 
FN, all of CG Lightship WAL-515, 
CG Base, Portsmouth, Va. (Newsome 
and Abernathy to 7th or 8th District; 
Smith to 7th District or Baltimore; 
Hefner to Baltimore) 


JAMES R. LEUPP, SN, CGC Cartigan, 
P. O. Box 538, Galveston, Texas. (2nd 
or 9th District or New Orleans) 


JAMES A. SMITH, MMI, CGC Chau- 
taugua, Government Island, Alameda, 
Calif. (5th, 6th or 7th District) 


C M. KELLY, EN2; ROBERT L. HARs 
PER, BM3, and CHARLES J. CHRIST= 
MAN, BM3, all of Fog Signal Station, 
Burrwood, La. (All to 2nd, 9th or 17th 
District) 


ALBERT E. KILLMEYER, EN3, 
Finch, Government Island, 
Calif. (3rd District) 


ERNEST JACKSON, CS2, CGC Winona, 
Port Angeles, Wash. (8th, 9th, 11th or 
12th District) 


DONALD H. SMITH, SN, and IVAN H 
ISAACSON, SA, both of CGC White 
Alder, CG Repair Base, New Orleans, 
La. (Smith to 5th District; Isaacson to 
9th District) 


JOHN C. GASS, SN, Straitsmouth Life- 
boat Station, Box 179, Rockport, Mass. 
(Weather Ship in Boston, New York 
or West Coast) 


KARL A. CHRISTEN, SA, CG Base, Gov- 
ernment Island, Alameda, Calif. (8th 
District) 


EARL E. KING, SA, CGC Mackinac, Pier 
44, Brooklyn, N Y. (7th District) 


WILLIAM PAPPAS, SN, CGC Coos Bay, 
State Pier, Portland, Me. (2nd or 9th 
District) 


SN(ET), 
Norfolk, Va. 


CGC 
Alameda, 
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Tel. WHITEHALL 4-8465 
Night Call: UNION 38-8651 ’ ee : " 
PETTERSON SYMBOL OF THE “KNOW-HOW 


Lighterage & Towing Corp. ! 
44 WHITEHALL 8T. NEW YORK x Sea a since 1060 
pw HERE 1S LATE INFORMATION IN A “ 


HANDY FORM FOR RADIO & TELEVISION : 4 Construction 
REPAIRMEN, SERVICEMEN & STUDENTS 





























M ‘ of All Types 
SQUARE The most complete — * 

Square Knot book Heavy Hoisting 

KNOT ever published! MERRITI-CHAPMAN & Scorr 

HANDICRAFT $3.50 CORPORATION 


GUIDE Order yours 17 Battery Place, New York 
today Cleveland Boston 2 New london 
CORNELL MARITIME PRESS, Cambridge, Md. Key West Kingston, Jamaica, BW! 

















NATIONAL SERVICE ON AUTOMOBILE FINANCING 
2 VOLS.°6 somrteTe sqA.. AT LOWER TOTAL COST 


IT PAYS TO KNOW! FOR OFFICERS AND 1ST THREE PAY GRADES 
AUDELS T.V -RADIO SERVICE LIBRARY OF NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 
presen Ss e important subjects o odern 


Radio, Television, Industrial Electronics GO T 
F.M. Public Address Systems, Auto, Marine VER N M EN SUBSTANTIAL 
& Aircraft Radio, Phonograph Pick-Ups, ete. SAVINGS 
Covers Basic Principles—Construction—In- EM PLOYEES 
' stallation Operation — Repairs — Trouble SPECIAL 
Shooting. Shows How to get Sharp, Clear RHEA BUILDING FINANCE ss errivizeces 
T.V. Pictures. Install Aerials—How to Test. 1401 W. Lancaster 
Explains Color Systems & Methods of Con- 7 Cc A 
version, 1001 Facts—Over 1260 Pages—625 Fort Worth, Texas OMP. NY 
Illustrations—Parts & Diagrams—Valuable 
for Quick Ready Reference & Home Study. DEPENDABLE AUTOMOBILE FINANCING SERVICE SINCE 1921 
> Tells How to Solve T.V. & Radio Troubles— 
Answers T.V. & Radio Questions. 
Get this information for Yourself. 
7 DAY TEST—ASK TO SEE IT! 


MAIL ORDER-------- 


AUDEL, Publishers, 49 W. 23 St.,N.Y.10 
Mail AUDELS T.V. RADIO Service LIBRARY 2 Vols. $6 
on 7 days tree trial. if O.K. | will remit $1 in a 
$1 monthly ' 














eepaaraceiiearonseindeit | IMMEDIATE SAVINGS NOW 


Address 


{ ON COMPLETE AUTO INSURANCE 

















C.G,. 





Immediate savings up to 30% from prevailing board manee = ag — 
slete low cost automobile policy. Protection against loss from bodlly 

JAMES McWILLIAMS BLUE Eiaes and property damage liability .. . medical payments... acci- 
LINE Inc dental death . . . comprehensive personal liability . . . comprehensive 

S ; fire and theft coverage. Covers collision damage to your car. vanes 
Towing and Transportation towing. Especially designed for members of the United Biases oan 
Atlantic Coast — Long Island Sound .- Guard. Once a policy holder, insurance is always available to you. 
New York Barge Canal—Great Lakes 


One Broadway—New York City WORLD-WIDE FLOATER POLICY 














y 

icy covers everythi srsonal anywhere in the U. S. or 
Floater licy covers everything persona 3 i k : 
rhnmn | This policy protects your household goods, clothing, uniforms, 


furniture, jewelry, and valuable personal effects Insures you a 
TI [DE R | PS 14 named perils Greatest coverage protection at lowest cost. 


the Annual of the 
U.S. Coast Guard Academy 2 GREAT POLICIES FOR PREFERRED COAST GUARD PERSONNEL 


A PICTURE PORTRAYAL OF ae a sain cage od 
4 YEARS OF ACADEMY LIFE NO OBLIGATION — — RANK 


Back Copies of ’46, ’47 MARRIED SINGLE 
*48,’49,'50,’51 and’52 


DESCRIPTION OF CAR 





available at ANNUAL MILEAGE 


$5.00 A COPY AGES oF 


BUSINESS USE? DRIVERS. 











sense ateeees snauivies So: GOVERNMENT SERVICES INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
CADET C. E. JURGELEWICZ formerly 

Bus. Mer. Tide Rips 1952 FEDERAL EMPLOYEES INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 

U. S. Coast Guard Academy Not Affiliated With United States Government 

New London, Conn. 214 BROADWAY SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
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What Does Your Family Know 
About the Coast Guard? 


AVE YOU ever sat down and attempted to ex- 

plain all about the Coast Guard, its traditions 
and its history to your family or friends? How about 
your Mother and Dad? Have they stumped you with 
questions concerning the Coast Guard and why cer- 
tain things are the way they exist today? Have you 
ever tried to explain the true position of the Coast 
Guard as the nation’s seagoing military police force? 


We believe every Coast Guardsman has faced this 
quiz many times. And, too often, the folks back home 
haven’t had their questions fully answered, resulting 
in their failure to understand the true nature of the 
type of duty that you, as a United States Coast 
Guardsman, are called upon to perform. 


We want to correct this situation, — and we 
believe we have the solution. Can you think of any- 
thing that would bring more happiness to Mother 
and Dad than a regular monthly copy of their son’s 
own U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE? 

Such a gift would do more than anything to span 
the miles that separate Mother and Dad from their 
son in the Coast Guard; and the good folks at home 
certainly merit this extra bit of consideration from 
their son-in-uniform. 

Just close your eyes a moment, young fellow. 
and picture the happiness you can bring to the old 
homestead by the simple act of purchasing a sub- 
scription for your Mother and Dad! And picture the 
pride of your parents when a neighbor drops in for 
a visit and Dad proudly says: ‘Here, read about the 


Coast Guard! This Magazine that Jim sends us tells 
a lot of things we never knew about the Coast Guard,” 

Yes indeed, it’s a simple matter to bring a little 
additional pleasure to the folks back home. All you 
need do is forward payment in amount of $2.50 fo 
U. S. CoAST GUARD MAGAZINE, 215 West Street, 
Annapolis, Md. We'll deliver a copy of your Mag- 
azine each month for an entire year! 





NAME 


ADDRESS 





a ; 
Enclosed is money order in amount of am in payment for a 


subscription to the JU. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE. 
tives in the Coast Cuard, or have no other connection with the Service, is $3.00.) 


Make checks and money orders payable to U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE, 215 West St.. 
Annapolis, Maryland. 


{ one year } 
) six month { 
(Price to civilians who have no rela- 
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Wit Tomorrow Brinc 


Some day —— maybe soon, maybe in the years ahead 
you will return to civilian life. When you do, you may 
want to settle down in your own home town, or live 
in some spot which you have come to like during your 
years in the service of the Coast Guard 

But perhaps you are faced with the problem of how 
to get into an interesting, respected, and prosperous 
position in the community in which you wish to live. 
If this is the case, here is a proposition which may have 
appeal for you. 


THE BALTIMORE SALESBOOK COMPANY, one of 
the world’s largest manufacturers of business forms for 
the business world, might possibly have a position wait- 
ing for you in the city or town in which you wish to 
live. As a business forms specialist, working in our 
sales organization, you could help the business men of 
your community in designing business forms that save 
time and increase efficiency in their organizations. And 
in this work, you would be able to offer them a well- 
rounded line of salesbooks, multiple copy order books, 
one-time carbon forms, and autographic register ma- 
chines (with forms and supplies) . 

THE BALTIMORE SALESBOOK COMPANY is now 
adequately represented in many cities throughout the 
country —— but there is a possibility that the com- 
pany may have a position open in the particular city 
or town where you wish to live. 

Why not write, and tell us when you expect to re- 
turn to civilian life, and where you expect to live? 
Perhaps by getting to know us and what we have to 
offer, you can find the kind of a future you want. 


Every business organization in America —- from the 
corner grocery to the largest department store or air- 
craft factory — is either a customer or a potential cus- 
tomer of THE BALTIMORE SALESBOOK COMPANY. 
Many organizations buy thousands of dollars worth 
of forms a year. As a representative of our firm, you 
could build an essential business that would repeat and 
grow as the years pass by. 


The Baltimore Salesbook Company ~~ 
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“Handyset Business Form 


Save 1/3 of My Time” 


carbons pre -interleaved “Yes, I'm a Handyset enthusiast, because Handyset business 
forms save one-third of my time. They're efficient. They are 
easy to use.’ 


Delivered to you with all copies and carbons pasted into one 
unit, Handysets are ready for writing. The cost of collating sets of 
forms, inserting carbon, and jogging forms for registration and 
alignment is gone. You just write, snap away the carbons, and 
save valuable hours in expensive clerical time. 


Handysets are ideal for use as invoices, purchase orders, state- 
ments, and other widely used business forms. 


If your firm is not among the thousands already saving time 


and money with Handyset business forms, ask us to mail you 
copies pre-registered samples today. 


The Baltimore Salesbook Company 


BALTIMORE 29, MARYLAND 





Have you read ‘What's in Your Future?” 








THE MASK IS OFF 


IN CIGARETTE ADVERTISING 


Chesterfield is first 
ifommate laats) 


all its ingredients 


hesterfield uses the right com 
bination of the world’s best 
tobaccos, pre tested by laboratory 
instruments for the most desirable 


smoking qualities 


s 


Chesterfields are kept tasty and 
fresh by the only tried and tested 


moistening agents... proved by 
over 40 years of continuous use in 
U.S.A. tobacco products as entirely 
safe for use in the mouth. .. pure 


natural sugars and chemically 


pure, harmless and far more costly 
Glycerol... nothing else 

You can be glad if you smoke 
Chesterfields because they give 
you every advantage known to 
modern science. 

For you that means that 
Chesterfields are much milder with 
an extraordinarily good taste and 


no unpleasant ofter-taste . 


All for your smoking pleasure 
and protection. =— MILDER __ 


They Satisfy Millions. ” mea : 
ee and “No Unpleasant SaammEy 
After-taste 


* 
From the report of a 
well-known research © 


- Vey organization oO 


\ 
_ SATispy 


Chesterfield Has for Your Smoking Pleasure and Protection 
Every Advantage Known to Modern Science 


Copynght 1952, Ligcerr & Myers Tosacco Co. 





